






































Wanted-Your Services 


As a Real Estate Specialist 


Make big Money. I made $100,000 in less than 5 years. 


Learn 


how I did it. Use my successful system. Begin at home—in your 
spare time. Make money my way. Start now. Free book tells how. 


Are you in the same hole I was in 


Are you stuck in the rut of hard wor 


Are vou dissatisfied with our job, your 
or yvour TO weet 


i 


Are you having a struggle to make both 


; } 


Are you putting up with the wn ol 


ife while others are getting all the cake? 


Then you are the man I want to talk to 

Listen! 

When I made up my mind to get started 
in the real estate business, in my spare 
time, I was receiving a salary of $100 a 
month 

1 was doing work I was not fitted for 
and which I thoroughly disliked 

I was living in a gloomy boarding house, 
vearing che Ap lothes, striving to keep out 
of debt, and getting mighty few of the good 
things of life 

In less than two years after [I started to 
specialize in real estate, I was making 
a month, And 
in less than five years I cleaned up a net 


ne rly one thousand dolla 


profit of over one hundred thousand dollars. 

lo get the whole story of my success in 
real estate, and how you, too, can suc- 
ceed, write at once for my free book “ How 
to Become a Real Estate Specialist.’’ It 


contains my history and your opportunity. 


Follow in My Footsteps 


If vou want to learn the secret of my success—if 

you want to use my money-making methods—-if 

want to follow in my footsteps—this is your 
chance And now is the time to get started 


| have studied real estate conditions in this 

caretuliy, and my Investigations 
that the next ten years are going to 
for real estate 


Furthermore, my experience satisfies me that 


there no better business to get into. It is more 
ealthful than n t indoor jobs—you can start in 
re time doe t require years of study like 

ed ‘ harmacy, dentistry, law, engineering, 

elects ecture, ¢ the beginner is paid 
me rate of commission as old-timers the 


Mail Coupon 


For FREE 


business is practically unlimited—it is estimated 
that there are thirty million properties in the 
country and that ten million of them are always on 
the market—it is a permanent business, not affected 
by fads or f ushion- it is constantly growing as popu- 


ition increases—it puts you in touch with the best 

















Put Your Name Before the World 


people—it is a dignified, pleasant and worthy occu- 
pation with great possibilities for big profits. 

If you want to make big money as a Real Estate 
Specialist—if you want to use my amazingly efficient 
system—let me hear from you at once. I will send 


you—twithout cost or obligatior my free book, 


which fully explains how you can get started—in 
your spare time—just as I did—in a new kind of 
real estate business that is as far ahead of the old 
moss covered methods of the average re il estate 
agent as the automobile is ahead of the ox cart 


our forefathers 


What Others Are Doing 


As positive proot of the success of my modern 


methods, read the fx lowing brief extracts from some 





of the letters that come to me from those who are 


using my scientific system following in my 


steps making money mv way: 


} ( 


Send me—w 


“How to Be 


Book 


a2 EEE ESE EER EER BREESE ESE 


“It may astound some to know that I have made 
between $8,000 and $10,000 over a three-mont! 
period, which may be directly attributed to your 
splendid Real Estate System.”—A. W. Fosgreen, 
New York. 

“One year ago my husband died, leaving me as 
the breadwinner for a daughter and mother. Have 
paid all my bills and have supported my family, 
thanks to your wonderful instructions which showed 
me the way.’”’—Mrs. C. L. Reeves, Ohio. 

“T was a Ford salesman earning $300 a month. 
Your Real Estate System increased my earning 
power 200°. I now own a Chrysler Sedan, up-to- 
date office equipment and have increased my bank 
account.”’—Alfred J. Bennett, Michigan. 

“Your system is wonderful. Without giving up 
my job as stationary engineer I made $900 in three 
months in my spare time.’’—Matthew J. Stokes, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“T have sold many thousand dollars’ worth of Real 
Estate and have deals pending that will go beyond 
the $300,000 mark. Oweall mysuccess to your com- 
prehensive System.’’—Carrie Marshall, Mississippi 

There isn’t room enough here for any more sucl 
letters, but send for my free book, ‘‘How to Become 
a Real Estate Specialist.’’ It is filled with stories 
of success. And it makes plain how you—too—« 
use my money-making methods to build a profitable 
independent business of your own—just as others 


are doing 


Act Promptly 


Investigate this splendid business opportunity at 
once. Learn how easy it is to follow my methods 
and get big money for your services as a Real Estate 
Specialist. 

The business needs you. It offers rich rewards 
for trained men. 


So, mail the coupon now—before you lay this 


magazine aside—and receive, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of my new book, ‘“‘How to Become 
a Real Estate Specialist.’’ From it you will learn 
how you can use my successful system to make 
money my way—how you can get started right at 
home—in your spare time—and establish yourself 
as a Real Estate Specialist, in a high-grade, money- 
making business of your own. 

Be prompt! Your opportunity is here and now. 
“Wise men act while sluggards sleep.’’ Write your 
name and address on the coupon and mail it at once 
to American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. AA-25, 
205 East 42 St., New York. You will then have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have opened 
the way to a profitable business career for yourself 


is a Real Estate Specialist 


~2KESBE ERE BEER ER EERE ERE ERE BEER EERE EERE SEE EERE EEE SES 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 


R50) We 


Dept. AA-25, 205 East 42 St., New York 


istrated box ok, 
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“They Snickered Wh 
I Got Up To Spe 


k” 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


$f bares banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
‘We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 

As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 

‘‘Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘“‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.” 

“*He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

**Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!’ 

**You sure swept them off their feet! 
wonder!’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘*‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!”’ he said enthusiastically. ‘*‘ You certainly 
raised yourself about 100% in 
the eyes of every person in 


You’re a 





came another whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose’!’’ 


I knew they were laugh- 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 
ulous, but I only grinned 


lodge 


toasts 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 


that place to-night . . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!’’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 


inside. I stood square?y | How to tell entertaining stories Bayes saat See eft ering 
: How to make after-dinner , c - 
on my two feet and os Paine rg ter-dian As a result I saw dozens of 
started in! How to converse interestingly men with less ability pass me 
How to write letters by into positions of social -_ 
“But When How to sell more goods enor aine women aes pa y 
Ic dt How to train your memory seg oe yy ony goC ~ ms 
ommence o How to enlarge your vocabulary right goto ly ab om 

9? . 

Speak’’— How to overcome stagefright maddening! 


Almost from the first 
word, the smiles of doubt 
and derision faded from 
their faces. They were 


sonality 


situation 





How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning per- 


How to be the master of any 


A Lucky 
Accident 
At last I began to despair 








incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


of getting anywhere — when 
I accidentally ran across a 
little hook entitled, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
**magic” or ‘“‘mystery’’ aboutit, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 


Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

% * * 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing ! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 
Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
acopy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘ hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 


a new realization 
Now of what life holds 
Sent 


in store for 
FREE 






men who master 
the secrets of Effec- 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 


You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
cae cecemuet coupon. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9181 Chicago, Ill. 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181 | 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, | 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full information re 


garding your Course in Effective Speaking. | 
Name a | 
NN gS 58 ow nc 9c. ewinie:a's 0, 9 kes wee aw aN exe | 
Se ACO Pape Paar: State . | 





Dont Pay Me a Cent 
If 1 Cant Give You 


a Magnetic Personality 
~5 Days FREE Proof! 


a matter how lacking you are in yourself—your manner—your own 
4 qualities of leadership, no mat- marvelous personal force, released 
ter how colorless, timid, unsuccess- and magnified a hundredfold in an 
ful and discouraged you may be, I amazingly clear-as-crystal, scientific 
GUARANTEE to so magnetize your way! More necessary than good 
personality that your whole life will looks. More valuable than money. 
be completely transformed! For without it a salesman is hand- 

I can give you poise that ban- cuffed! Without it a business man 
ishes self-consciousness, charm that is powerless to command! No actor, 
makes you irresisti- no teacher, no orator, 
no statesman can 
long hold his audi- 
ence spellbound with- 
out this supremely in- 
fluential magnetic 
force! 

Personal Magnet- 
ism! How easy to re- 


bly popular, personal 
power that will in- 
delibly influence the 
minds of others and 
amaze your friends. 
I’ll make you a fas- 
cinating force in so- 
cial life, a powerful, 





dynamic, command- lease it! How wonder- 
ing figure in your pro- What Is It? ful its results! No long 
fession. You'll be- study or inconveni- 
come more popular, What is that magnetic, ence. Not the slight- 


powerful influence that 











more prosperous, est self-denial. Just a 
draws one man to one 
more gloriously suc- wiesibiedaeadas. irce- simple, clear, age-old 
cessful than you ever sistibly? What is that principle, that taps 
dreamed possible! strenge, ever-tacting spark thet the vast thought and 
awakens love? What is it, in man * 
| ert me send you or woman, that seems to draw and power resources with- 
. fascinate—the hypnotic power : , ea Los . ll 
the proof absolutely nt an ainene aan? in you, releases the fu 
free! If within 5 days Ming Fy hed. ~ 5 seaathene sweep of your mag- 
you do not experience netic potentialities 
a decided change in and makes you almost 


your personality, if you do not find a new person from what you were 
yourself making new friends with before! 
ease, if you do not discover yourself Personal Magnetism is not hypnotism. 


already on the way to social popu- Hypnotism deadens Magnetism awakens, 
te ceeaeiciieibil- sek a] inspires, uplifts. Personal Magnetism is not 
arity, Dusiness success anc persona electricity. It is like electricity in one way 

leadership just Say so. Vell me my while you Cannot see it, you can observe its 
principle of personal magnetism can’t startling effects. For the moment you re- 


» »9CceP Ven oOo } an > 
do every single thing that I said it lease your Personal Magnetism you feel 
ld do And vy won't a new surge of power within you. You lose 

) P > > - . 
woul aay An you von owe me all fear. You gain complete self-confidence. 
one penny: You become almost overnight the confident, 
dominant, successful personality you were 1n- 
What is Personal Magnetism? tended to be—so fascinating that people are 
drawn to you as irresistibly as steel is drawn 
. > . - ¢ > ae! 
What is this marvelous force that ‘® 4 magnet: 
raises the sick to glowing, vibrant 


health, the timid to a new cenhdent The Facts Are Free 


personality, the unsucce -ssful to po- The fund . 
indamental principles of Personal 
sitions Of wealth and astonishing Magnetism have been put into an extra large 
power! volume under the title of “Instantaneous Per- 
You have it—evervone has it— sonal Magnetism.” It is bound in beautiful 


dark burgundy, with the title gold embossed 


but not one persen in a thousand - oT 
Its scope is as broad as life itself. ‘Fires of 


knows how to use it: It is not a fad Magnetism,” “Sex Influences,” “The Mag- 
nor a theory. It is simply you, netic Voice,” “Physical Magnetism,” “The 


THe Kiwanis MaAGAzINnE 

















Magnetic Eye,” “Oriental Secrets,” ‘‘ Rapid 
Magnetic Advancement,” “The Magnetic 
Mind,” and “Magnetic Healing,” are only a 
few of the subjects covered in this amazing 
book. A magnificent book that tells you just 


how to cultivate the magnetic influence of 


your nature. 

You can sway and control others. You can 
command success. You can influence people 
to do the things you want them to do. Through 
this amazing book you 
gain the key to a mag- 


netic personality in 5 What Others 





days—or you don’t Say! 

pay one penny. That oa 

is my free offer to you! ten thousand dollars a 
year.” 


“T regard it as the 
= gard it as th 
Send Coupon | biggest ‘and best in 
vestment a man could 
Today! make. Re lis zed tie 
experience of entering 
a new realm of life 


You must see tnis am 
Certainly wonde 


wonderful volume— J ful: like walking up a 
examine it—let it in- ] stairway to a highe: 
fluence indelibly your | lie: 

i Coe ee Have examine 1 
own personality. You | ‘Personal Magnetism 
send no money with and am astonished how 
the coupon—you pay porn way hey Naor wg 


. , were in that direction 
no ©. O. D. You get “T am glad that I 
the book first. If you | daredto buy the 
aren't stirred and de- wee YS p : 
1e ersonai 
lighted in the 5-day | Magnetism 
period, return it and have raised me from 
pay us nothing. Other- ] Poverty to my present 
a position 
wise keep it as your “There is nothing 
own and remit $3 in | better 








onata ant } 
full payment. You are OE 9 part 
; , with them for any sum 
the sole judge. You J] of money : 
do not pay unless you “One of the great 
are absolutely delight- | &* we I have ever 
. . n greatest in 
ed. And then only $3. | evistence 
You simply can’t de- “Made me a success 
lay. Clip and mail spicy socially 
T ’ and morally 
the coupon NOW. 





Ralston University 
Press, Dept. 205-A, Meriden, Conn. 


SSSSRSSEESESSSRESSSTSSSESEESSSSEE SESE REEEE EEE eee eee 
RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 205-A, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I'll be the judge. You may send me the 
volume ‘Instantaneous Personal sm 1etis! for 5 days’ 
Je pn weenie heal home. Wit the 5 days 

will either remit the special low price of only $3 or return 
es book without cost or obligatior 






PION, octave tae ss 
Addre 
City State 

Special price $2.00 if payment accompanies cou- 
pon. This saves heavy boulticnes ying and clerical expense. 
Money refunded if dissatisfied and book is returned 


within five days. 
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Our Fifteenth Anniversary 
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BY HORACE W. Mc DAVID 


International President 


T IS inventory taking time. The business man has made, or is in the process of making 
an itemized list of all goods and merchandise on hand. He has checked to ascertain 
whether or not his stock is short or long in certain departments. He has doubtless 

analyzed his business. He has discovered what articles he handled that made a profit. He 
has probably discovered certain deficiencies in operation. He has likely learned what mer- 
chandise sold, gave the greatest service and satisfaction. Based on his experience he expects 
to outline his plan and policy for the current year. 


Every completed period offers an opportunity for review, analysis and reflection. Not 
only is this true in business, but it is true of the life of an individual. It is true of Kiwanis 


International. 


On January 21, 


greater 


1915, fifteen years ago, the first club in Kiwanis International was built 
at Detroit, Michigan. Its program at the outset was not certain, and its philosophy as we 
know it today had not been developed. It was launched, but sailed, in one sense, upon an 
uncharted sea. Basically it was built in response to something within, in relation to some- 
thing without. It was created to help meet the needs of others. 

But the founders of that first club could hardly realize to what proportions our organ- 
ization would grow, nor the splendid program which would be developed and promoted 
within a few short years. 

As we celebrate our anniversary we have reason to be proud of our accomplishments. 
As we take stock of ourselves, we can reflect with full satisfaction, not only in our growth 
in numbers and influence, but in the quality and extent of achievement. The only way that 
past experience can be used profitably is as a basis for future effort. 

We would not boast of what we have done in the past on the occasion of our anniversary 
but rather would consider it a time to decide what we are going to do and how we are 
going to do it as we look forward. As grateful as we are for the service which we have been 
able to render to humanity, we care not to dwell upon what we have done, but would prefer 
to analyze ourselves—study our organization—review its experience, so that we might give 
our best thought and highest energy to those things which would give new strength to our 
present structure, and new purpose to our organization. We would do those things which 
would increase the field of our usefulness. 

A proper appreciation of what we have done as an organization prompts us to do those 
things which would more adequately translate our ideals in terms of practical life. 

We should be grateful for our heritage as Kiwanians, for you cannot look over the 
field of our organization without coming to the conclusion that the foundations of Kiwanis 
are well laid on a sound philosophy of life—that its structure has been well built, and that 
it is manned by a devoted leadership of representative manhood. 

On this fifteenth anniversary as a service organization we need to have the thought deep 
in our consciousness that we still face great social problems. We should realize as we never 
have before that there has been no time in the North American Continent when there was 
a greater need of leadership of the right type than there is today. 

Our organization along with the other service clubs has made a splendid contribution 
to the community life of the United States and Canada. But as we look about us, the chal- 
lenge of social problems yet to be solved commands the attention of every thinking man. 
The call of humanity is still being made. It comes with increasing force. We must as a 
service organization definitely face our responsibility through our club and through ourselves 
as individuals. We must play our full part in helping support those forces of society which 
have for their purpose the betterment of humanity and development of a finer manhood and 
womanhood. That goal is worthy of our energetic efforts. *% 

On this fifteenth anniversary let us realize that we have had a splendid past. Let 

us understand that the present is rich in its opportunities. Let us see that the 
future with its possibilities for increased useful effort inspires us to even 
endeavor. Let us so plan and so work that we make 
the present deeply vital in its relation to the future as we 
promote the work of the organization which we all love. 


>SéE 
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Road Signs 


A KIWANIS ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 
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BY ERNEST F. MCGREGOR 


Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


ILESTONES are better than 
tombstones, for birthdays. They 
mark the stride and beckon on- 
ward to what may be. Tombstones 
merely relate that it was all over, and 
when. Milestones imply progress. 
Kiwanis, we believe, is just beginning 
and on this fifteenth birthday is looking 
ahead with the confident eagerness of 
mid-adolescence. Behind lies the story 
of its birth at Detroit on January 21, 
1915, and the more youthful years of 
carefree, untrained exuberance merging 
into a period of rapid growth and dawn- 
ing responsibility. The child survives its 
growing pains and becomes a youth, and 
youth moves on into its teens with in- 
creasingly definite objectives and the 
awakened responsibility of applying its 
acquired strength to the most essential 
tasks and in the most effective way. Ac- 





tivities are organized. Even recreation 
assumes a definite purpose. It is 
covered that it costs money just to exist 
and so the business aspect of self-main- 
tenance calls for careful consideration. 
But it is not enough merely to live; one 
must live well. That means a thorough 
development of all departments of being. 
Nor should one live entirely unto one’s 
self alone. Hence the ideal of service 
is made practicable in various worth- 
while undertakings for the benefit of 
others. So the youth, passing through 
that stage when he is all hands and feet 
and possesses more strength than self- 
control, more avoirdupois than poise, be- 
comes a stalwart man with a man’s re- 
sponsibility. 

Kiwanis, following the cycle of growth 
emerges into a national and then an in- 
ternatior al body with maturing obliga- 


dis- 


tions and of recognized importance in the 
councils of the Continent. As an organi- 
zation it proudly responds to the motto, 
“We Build.” As an organism of over 
one hundred thousand human integers it 
obeys the law of all organic life, “We 
Grow.” For except ye grow, ye die. 
Hence, for this fifteenth birthday we in- 
sist upon milestones, not tombstones. Ki- 
wanis is very much alive and on its way. 

But as we go from milestone to mile- 
stone there are signs along the road which 
we ought to observe, even though with 
the eyes of youth. 


Competition 


One cannot travel far upon the service 
club postroad of today without observing 
that it is more crowded than it used to 
be. Not only are there more cars, to 
speak in parables, but a greater variety 
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of makes and models. The competition 
for space in which to run is keen. With 
only eighty-eight feet of surfaced road 
per car in the United States we are com- 
pelled to drive with some degree of cau- 
tion and due respect to the right of way 
of others. We are entitled to our share 
of the highway, but are more likely to 
get it, at least along the service club 
route, if we drive with skill and courtesy. 
Coéperation is more successful than cut- 
throat competition even in travel. And 
when service clubs resolve to move ahead 
in deference to the rules of the road, the 
general advance of the whole group will 
be much greater than when there is a 
continual cutting in and out of line. 
Rivalry in service ought to be at most 
only a good natured, antagonistic codpera- 
tion. 


Advertising 

As we jog along in our modest, con- 
servative car we notice that every manu- 
facturer has resorted to huge billboard 
advertisements with alluring pictures of 
sport models and striking phrases de- 
signed to make us envious of the owner 
of such a paragon of excellence. But 
just as we are about convinced that al- 
most any other kind would be better than 
ours we come upon the “ad” of our 
There we read with 
enlightened 


particular make. 
astonishment, not to say 
pride, the mechanical and psychological 
advantages which we have unconsciously 
possessed in the very car we drive, and 
we come to the 
pocket-preserving conclusion that we are 
far better off than we thought. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any change to other types 
We have not 


heart-warming and 


would be an improvement. 
realized what a splendid vehicle of pro- 
gress is ours. It has potential power we 
have never exerted and as an example of 
engineering skill and organization it is 
unsurpassed. So we glide along the serv- 
ice club boulevard and note the other 
emblems of welcome which introduce us 
to the different cities through which we 
pass. We are glad for their success. We 
wish them well. But there is still that 
warm flutter about the heart whenever 
we chance upon the roadside sign of 
Kiwanis welcome. 


Demonstration 

By far the most effective advertisement 
is the car itself, but with so many makes 
upon the road it is hard to distinguish one 
from the other. Only the expert knows 
their relative excellences. They have to 
be labeled so that the layman can tell 
them apart as they pass. Yet it took the 
automobile world a long time to discover 
that the vital place to advertise the make 
of a car was not upon the besilvered radi- 
ator which you pass too fast for accurate 
observation, but upon the rear whose 
useful, but unadorned, expanse in former 
days was entirely wasted. Now both 
truck and pleasure car lose no oppor- 


tunity of catching your eye with a rear 
emblem or slogan as you wait patiently 
in line for a chance to pass, or as you 
gaze wistfully at the vanishing model of 
speed and beauty. 

The effective place to teach Kiwanians 
the value of Kiwanis is in the work of 
Kiwanis itself. We learn Kiwanis best 
by doing Kiwanis work in the Kiwanis 
way. An ounce of demonstration is worth 
a pound of dissertation. Therefore we 
believe that every Kiwanian should be 
engaged in some Kiwanis activity during 
the year, not only for the sake of the 
objective thus accomplished but also be- 
cause of the education in Kiwanis he will 
receive incidentally. All knowledge that 
ends in conviction begins in action. Ki- 
wanis is not a philosophical society nor 
a debating club. It is a service organi- 
zation. Its motto, “We Build,” means 
nothing if not accomplishment. We can 
afford to leave theorizing to our intel- 
ligentsia critics while we keep busy with 
the constructive task of making the com- 
munity a more wholesome place in which 
to live, especially for the under-privileged 
boys and girls, and of cementing friend- 
ships in the fellowship of our common 
service. The more we work together the 
better we know each other, and, inciden- 
tally, though not secondarily, the more we 
appreciate what Kiwanis means and the 
better we can see what it may become. 


Finger Posts 

It does not take a long memory to recall 
the days of the old stone finger post at 
the crossroads, with its almost obliterated 
names and unreliable distances. It was 
so placed that it was necessary to cir- 
cumnavigate it in order to find out where 
the other road led. After dark its use- 
fulness was a total loss. It was a product 
of the easy going age of horse and buggy, 
when time was of little moment and the 
range of travel limited. 

Today our principal routes are num- 
bered and the directions indicated by 
clear signs visible at a distance so that 
the motorist need not even hesitate at the 
four corners and so placed that the head- 
lights illuminate them at night. With a 
road map altruistically furnished by the 
gasoline company to inform him of the 
general route and with signs and nu- 
merals along the way, the traveller finds 
it easy to motor through most unfamiliar 
sections of his own country and even to 
tour in foreign parts. A younger genera- 
tion of drivers is growing up so accus- 
tomed to these conveniences that they 
scarcely realize the service that has been 
rendered them by the accumulation of 
all this information which has gradually 
and painstakingly been placed at their 
disposal and without which they would 
often be at a loss as to which way to 
turn. 

I suspect there is many a Kiwanian, 
and not always the most recent member 
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by any means, who does not realize the 
immense value to his club, or to his com- 
mittee, of the information which Interna- 
tional has assembled and placed at his 
disposal, or of the service that Interna- 
tional is ready to furnish him as he glides 
smoothly along the service club highway 
past this fifteenth milestone. Out of the 
experience of thousands of clubs and 
committees and as the result of countless 
experiments the various leaflets of sug- 
gestion and instruction have been com- 
piled, so that there is scarcely a possible 
situation that has not been considered 
and no club office or committee work that 
has not been included in the generous 
measure of helpful information. Any 
Kiwanian who takes his appointment to 
ofice or committee seriously—if he does 
not someone has slipped—will be eager 
to procure from International at once 
the literature that covers his work and 
will consider it a privilege to study it 
diligently to see how to get the best re- 
sults from his opportunity to serve in 
Kiwanis. Every loyal Kiwanian wants 
the organization to go ahead and the best 
progress is to be made by reading the 
signs and profiting by the directions of 
those who have previously traveled the 
same route. 


New Opportunities 

The rapid transmigration of Americans 
from pedestrians to passengers has 
opened a new door of commercial op- 
portunity in Canada and the United 
States. Every highway filling station, for 
car or passenger, and “tourists accommo- 
dated” is testimony to a new world of 
business. Maine vies with Mexico in the 
vending of chile con carne and Quebec 
competes with Virginia in the lure of a 
chicken dinner. All the world has be- 
come scenic, so that a car is scarcely re- 
spectable that does not proclaim’ by 
banner its recent visit to some cavern or 
carry occupants designated in patriotic 
colors on the windshield as “visitors.” 
And behind the scenes, from Portland to 
Portland, and back of the climate, from 
California to Florida, there is, of course, 
the profitable enterprise made possible 
by the advent of the touring auto. 

And conspicuous in this modern world 
of such opportunists is the throng of 
service clubs. They have seized upon a 
new social and economic situation to 
capitalize, not for selfish purposes, but 
for altruistic service to the community, 
the growing custom of business men to 
lunch down town. The service club has 
made of that perfunctory noon hour a 
golden opportunity for friendship and for 
the pursuit of an ideal. The luncheon 
club has been invested with definite ob- 
jectives of worth-while interests and 
organized into an effective school of 
leadership. The fellowship of a meal has 
become the training table for team-work 

(Turn to page 45) 
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BY HORACE W. McDAVID 


International President 
And 
J a. 


This opening address before the 
International Council presents the 
reasons for this annual meeting, 
outlines four administrative poli- 
cies, enunciates a test for Kiwanis 
and emphasizes the job that Ki- 
wanis and all its members have. * 


T IS my sincere belief that there is no 
meeting or conference within our 
organization which is of so great a 
value from a leadership view-point or so 
important to the promotion of our pro- 


gram as this particular International 
Council. It has been called a “School of 
Education for the District Governors- 


Elect.” While that is perhaps the primary 
purpose, it is more than that. It is a group 
of our leaders meeting together—the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees and officers, 
International past presidents, district gov- 
chairmen of International com- 
mittees. It does mean something from 
the view-point of leadership training. It 
does have significance from the view- 
point of our education and it does have 
value by reason of the inspiration which 
it gives to all of us. I know of no man, 
regardless of his experience and length 
of service in our organization who can be 
present in one of these meetings without 
a new enthusiasm and without a re- 
emphasis in his own heart and mind of 
the power of our organization for good. 
This meeting carries me back to when 
I was elected President of this organiza- 
tion at Milwaukee. At that time there 
came to me a feeling of weakness—of my 
own inability to properly fill the position, 
but on the heels of this feeling there came 
to me the thought which heartened and 
encouraged me—that our organization 
was not a one-man organization, but it 
was a one-hundred-thousand man organi- 
zation. The force of that thought has 
grown upon me as I have met with our 
Board, as I have contacted with our execu- 
tives from International Headquarters, 
and the consciousness has developed in 
me as I have visited thirteen district con- 
ventions, as I have met Kiwanians in 


ernors, 








*Opening address before the International Coun- 
cil, Chicago, December 5, 1929. 
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some fourteen inter-club meetings this 
year, as I have talked with members of 
our various International committees, and 
as I have talked to district officers, district 
committees. As I have come into contact 
with some ten thousand of these Kiwan- 
ians, the conviction has come to me with 
increasing power, that we do have, in 
fact, a one-hundred-thousand man-power 
organization. 

I have been impressed with the further 
thought that our organization did not just 
happen—that it was not an accident, and 
that there was a reason for it. Any man 
who will look over the scope of our or- 
ganization reflectively both in its per- 
sonnel and its program increas- 
ingly to understand that it was built, that 
its foundations are well laid, and that it 
is being directed by men of devotion, high 
standing and ability. 

We are met here today in accordance 
with our Constitution and By-Laws. Arti- 
cle IX—Section 1 provides: 

“There is hereby created the Inter- 
national Council, which shall hold two 
(2) meetings each year; the first in 
December and the second on the date 
of the opening session of the Annual 
Convention or within two (2) days 
prior thereto as fixed by the Board of 
Trustees.” 
is provided in Section 2: 

“The International Council shall con- 
sist of the Board of Trustees, the Past 
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Presidents of Kiwanis International 
and in addition thereto, at the Decem- 
ber meeting, the district governors 


elect; and at the pre-convention meet- 

ing, the district governors. In case any 

district governor-elect or district gov- 
ernor cannot be present at a meeting of 
said Council, he may, with the approval 

of the Board of Trustees, appoint a 

Lieutenant Governor-Elect or Lieuten- 

ant Governor respectively to attend in 

his stead with like powers.” 

We have twenty-nine districts in Ki- 
wanis International. There are twenty- 
eight district governors here today. Un- 
less some district governors have served 
as chairmen of an International commit- 
tee, they have not attended an Interna- 








tional Council before. I would further 
direct your attention briefly to the place 
of the district in our physical organiza- 
tion. It is provided in Article VI, Section 
1 of our International Constitution as 
follows: 

“For the purpose of promoting the 
best interests of Kiwanis, the Board of 
Trustees shall create, supervise, and 
control districts of chartered clubs and 
shall establish the boundaries thereof.” 

and it is provided further in our Standard 
Form for District By-Laws in Article II 
as follows: 

“The objects of this district shall be: 

“To seek the district and 
through the clubs of the district the at- 
tainment of the objects of Kiwanis In- 
ternational as set forth in the Consti- 
tution. 


within 


“To increase the fellowship and co- 
operative effort of the clubs within the 
district. 

“To codéperate with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in building new clubs and in 


educating and_ strengthening clubs 
within the district. 


“To participation of the 
clubs of the district in the general ob- 
jectives, programs, and policies of the 
district and of Kiwanis International.” 
You district governors are here as the 

chosen leaders of your district. You were 
elected not because the Kiwanians of your 
district wanted you to have the honor 
primarily, but because they looked upon 
you as being the best material which they 
could select for district governor and 
because they believed that you were the 
kind of a man who would accept this re- 
sponsibility, that you would bring to the 
job a heart interest and a capacity for 
leadership. Yours is a position of trust 
and great responsibility. 

Upon you must depend whether or not 
our program for the ensuing year will 
continue to make progress. What you can 
do is not limited by the things which you 
can accomplish by your personal effort in 
your district, but rests rather upon your 
ability to get things done by others. You 
are working in a volunteer organization, 
without compensation, for the love of the 


promote 





cause. The satisfaction which will be 
yours if you throw yourself whole-heart- 
edly into your work as governor will mean 
more to you than any money you have 
ever received. You are held responsible 
for your lieutenant governors. As is 
stated in the By-Laws, it is the function 
of the district to promote the policies of 
our International organization. 

Our lieutenant governors during the 
past two or three years have made won- 
derful progress in appreciation of their 
duties and our district visitation reports 
this year show a splendid advance in this 
respect. A part of your job covers the 
functioning of district committees and the 
duty devolves upon you to see that the 
district committees follow through. No 
offee in our type of organization, in my 
opinion, is any more strategic or impor- 
tant than the place occupied by the 
district governor. You are an important 
cog in the machinery of our organization, 
and I hope and trust, and I might add that 
I believe, that every district governor here 
will give close application to our program, 
that you will participate in our discus- 
sions, and will take full advantage of the 
opportunity which is yours for getting the 
most out of the Council. We want you 
to remember that you are a member of 
our International Council and have a dis- 
tinct responsibility as such. 

As a part of the promotion of our 
program, it has been the custom to have 
the chairmen of our International com- 
mit) es present, who will present briefly 
the .rograms of their committees as they 
have outlined them and which the com- 
mittee seeks to promote through the dis- 
trict. Each chairman here has had a 
meeting of his committee or has been in 
direct correspondence with the members 
of his committee about its work. Every 
committee is functioning. We are very 
fortunate in the men who have accepted 
responsibility as chairmen of our commit- 
tees. They, together with the members of 
their committees, are beginning their 
work with an earnestness and interest that 
augurs well for the maintenance of the 
splendid work of past committees and it 


gives promise for even more effective 
work on the part of a few committees. 


Reasons for the Council 

We are met here today as a group to 
consider ways and means whereby we can 
best promote our program of ce mmunity 
service. We are here to try to develop 
more effective methods of promoting our 
ideals in the abstract into the realism of 
practical results. We have our Interna- 
tional organization. We have a Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. We have our officers. 
We have our districts. We have our dis- 
trict officers and our district committees. 
We have our clubs and our club officers 
and our club committees. We have all 
our machinery. We have our objectives. 
We have all these things not as an end 
in themselves but as a means to an end 
so that through our organization, the indi- 
vidual belonging to it may as a member 
of society be a more useful agency in 
promoting his community life and pro- 
moting the spirit of understanding among 
men, in helping boys and girls to find 
themselves, in helping to remove those 
surroundings and those conditions so that 
every boy and girl may have a fair chance 
to develop physically, mentally and mor- 
ally—that he may help to create a greater 
appreciation of citizenship and its accom- 
panying responsibilities—that he may 
help to promote better business standards 
among men—that he may be a greater 
power in building higher and finer values 
in life itself. 

The only fair test of any organization 
is usefulness. No preéminence or great- 
ness can belong to any man unless he 
helps people. The only solid claim to 
perpetuity for any organization or any 
man must rest on usefulness. The only 
man who lives and dies in your community 
and is forgotten, is the man who has never 
done anything for anybody. The only 
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organization that “passes out in the night” 
and beyond the memory of men, is that 
organization which has made no con- 
tribution to the people of its time. “No 
man is useless, who helps to lift the 
burdens of someone else.” Gauged by 
this test of usefulness, we can see that 
our organization has justified its existence 
and what it has done forms a mighty 
bright page in the history of the North 
American Continent. I say that it has 
justified its existence, but a time never 
comes when any organization should not 
earn its right to exist. 

While we have a reason to feel proud 
in our accomplishments, we would not 
dwell upon this but rather give our best 
thought and greatest energy to those 
things which would add strength to our 
present structure, which would increase 
our usefulness and add new purpose to 
our organization. We should always 
therefore face the facts of our organiza- 
tion in the light of any changing needs 
or which may be created by the growth 
of our organization. We ought to take 
stock of ourselves and ascertain at this 
stage of our development the thing from 
the organization view-point which we 
should emphasize. 


Four Administrative Policies 


With that in mind, I recommended to 
our International Board four administra- 
tive policies which were adopted after 
some consideration and discussion. They 
embody with some changes the policies 
proposed by former administrations. 

1. The development of a comprehen- 
sive plan of Leadership Training. 

2. A continued emphasis upon Mem- 
bership Increase in our established 
clubs, having due regard for “Quality 
Members” and “Representative Mem- 
bership.” 

3. The aggressive promotion of ex- 
tension. 

4. To further emphasize the localiza- 
tion of Kiwanis Objectives. 

Each of these is very important in my 
opinion in our organization life, and I am 
asking you to put them on your program 
and make each of them the subject of 
vigorous promotion in your meetings with 
your executive committee, district trustees 
and divisional meetings, which you will 
hold in the early part of January. 


What Does Kiwanis Seek? 

We must always keep in mind the thing 
which Kiwanis is fundamentally seeking 
to do. It is well for us to reflect upon 
some of the underlying principles that 
have affected the creation and develop- 
ment of our organization. In the effort of 
man to be useful in the past twenty-five 
years there has been an increasing con- 
sciousness among men that we are our 
brother’s keeper. There has been a grow- 
ing conviction in mankind that after all 
a man does owe something of himself, of 
his energy and of his substance to others. 
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It has been the recognition of the needs 
and rights of others that has been the 
basis and the back ground of the service 
club movement. It has been the thought 
of others that has been the inspiration 
and growth of our own organization from 
one club of 35 members in 1915 to 1,835 
clubs with more than one hundred thou- 
sand members in 1929. It has been that 
appeal of the human and the spiritual 
rather than the material values of life. It 
has been the promotion of that high 
idealism in its application to business 
ethics—to citizenship—it has been that 
challenge which has come to men to help 
others, to help boys and girls, to help 
build higher values into life that has 
attracted and gripped worthwhile men as 
our organization has grown in numbers 
and influence. Our organization has been 
created along with other service and hu- 
manitarian organizations to meet the de- 
mands of life in a practical way and to 
afford a man through the power of organ- 
ization to work more effectively for his 
community. Our organization has been 
created in response to something within 
in relation to something without. 

Kiwanis furnishes the opportunity—is 
the medium through which a man can 
well work in helping his community. Any 
man is helpless working by himself. No 
matter what the ideals of a man are, he 
is almost powerless if working alone. He 
cannot get far on his own effort. The 
success of any man is bound up with 
other people. Whether you produce, sell 
or whether you work for others or others 
work for you this is true. This is not a 
Robinson Crusoe world. Half the battle 
of life is learning to work with other peo- 
ple, and a man is valuable in proportion 
to his ability to work with other people. 
Only as a man integrates his life with 
others can he make his life count to the 
maximum. The efforts of any one man 
are futile, but when men are harnessed 
up in an organization—when the efforts 
of men are unified in one group, the arms 
of every man are lengthened and strength- 
ened for useful efforts. When a group of 
men get together asking nothing for 
themselves but that through their service 
club they may better serve the community, 
something fine is bound to come out of it. 

We do not claim that Kiwanis develops 
any new ideals, but we do claim and can 
establish the fact, that the ideals taught 
and lived by the Master of Men two thou- 
sand years ago have been re-emphasized 
and re-vitalized in the lives of men. 
Through the fellowship and labor of com- 
mon tasks, men have found a new con- 
ception of the Brotherhood of Man and 
the Fatherhood of God. The Golden Rule 
has been taken out of the memory of men 
as an inanimate, lifeless thing and made 
an animate living thing through the inter- 
pretation and application of it to the prac- 
tical affairs of life. There has been 
aroused in the hearts of men a new appre- 
ciation of community responsibility and a 






new vision of social obligations. Men 
have been caused to see that they ought 
to discharge their moral obligations as 
well as their legal obligations. Through 
the creation of good will and good fellow- 
ship this conscience of man has become 
more sensitive to the call of the com- 
munity. Men have learned that life after 
all is the acceptance of responsibilities or 
the avoidance of them, that it is simply a 
business of discharging our obligations or 
dodging them. 

It takes no student of the times and it 
requires no prophet to look into the future 
to see the great need for the service club 
organizations of our country and what 
they can contribute to the community 
leadership of today. We are still in this 
day thinking too much about our rights 
and privileges and not enough about our 
duties, responsibilities and opportunities. 
Man is a free agent, but too often in this 
day he chooses the course of least resist- 
ance and is willing to dawdle and lounge 
his way through life. 

Kiwanis has no room for apathy and 
indifference, and the greatest indictment 
against civilization today is that of apathy 
or indifference, but the remedy for apathy 
comes from the heart. It is the apprecia- 
tion of man’s responsibility that tears off 
the cloak of indifference and stirs a man 
to action. You can’t get that vim and 
vigor from a drug store or from a boot- 
legger or from a soda fountain which 
prompts you to act in the big affairs of 
life. You get it from a heart appreciation. 


An Age of Adventure 


Nor would we be unmindful, as we 
think of the part the service club can 
play and does play, of the great trans- 
formation that is taking place in this 
country. This is an age of great adven- 
ture. Man is conquering time and space 
and producing things in quantities never 
before known. There has been a new 
application of science and _ invention. 
Wonderful machines are being built, 
never dreamed of by any prior generation. 
Improved processes, scientific devices now 
dominate the stage of action. Tremen- 
dous research laboratories, the last word 
in equipment manned by thousands of 
technically trained men, backed by mil- 
lions of money are creating new proc- 
esses, working out more effective meth- 
ods, building more powerful machines. 
Through these things men are seeking 
new fields of adventure and new worlds 
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to conquer. The radio, telephone, air- 
plane and modern day devices are trans- 
forming the world, and the end is not yet. 

Tremendous wealth has been created 
in the United States and Canada. We 
now have one billion, two hundred and 
fifty million dollars of life insurance in 
force. Our manufactured products last 
year in the United States alone amounted 
to sixty-five billions of dollars. We are 
proud of these things and we cannot help 
but point to our progress with a feeling 
of pride, but the vital thing that we need 
to think about in the midst of this great 
transformation and evolution which is 
taking place right before our eyes is to 
see to it that we do not over-emphasize the 
material things of life. Our moral ideal- 
ism must be kept alive. We must not al- 
low our technique to outstrip our morals. 
We must not permit our machines to 
develop faster than our manhood. Ma- 
chines are made for man, and not man for 
the machines. The humanizing side of 
life must be developed along with the 
machine itself. Of course we would not 
go back to the old times. We would not, 
if we could. We want all these inventions 
and modern day conveniences. We want 
to have the most highly improved proc- 
esses of manufacture. We want to have 
the most powerful machinery and instru- 
ments, yet we must see to it that we are 
building the manhood of our country in 
equal proportions so as to man and direct 
this machinery and properly use these 
instruments. 

We would not lose our efficiency, 
neither do we want to put such a premium 
on convenience, luxury, speed and wealth 

(Turn to page 46) 


* 3 * Our organization has been cre- 
ated to afford a man through 
the power of organization to 
work more effectively for the 
progress of his own community. 
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Functions and 
Inter-Relations 
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As attitudes change, so will Ki- 
wanis. It is not static. The inter- 
relations of International, Dis- 
trict, and every Club are close.” 


HEN I think of Kiwanis I think 

of a Kiwanian, a business or pro- 

fessional man, an individual, a 
personality. When I think of Kiwanis In- 
ternational I think of the members of 
more than 1800 clubs in Canada and the 
United States. 

Members existed before any club was 
built; before any name _ had _ been 
adopted by that group of men who be- 
came the members of the first Kiwanis 
club. 

The first essential in Kiwanis is the in- 
dividual member. Kiwanis had members 
before it had ideals or aims or objects. 
The spirit of Kiwanis, interpreted in the 
statements of its ideals and objects, has 
evolved from the spirit of the men who 
have become members of the organiza- 
tion. 

The spirit of Kiwanis is not a static 
thing. It is a progressive revelation. It 
has undergone remarkable changes in the 
past; it will undergo marked changes in 
the future. The ideals of Kiwanis must 
reflect the ethical standards of business 
and professional men, as those standards 
change from decade to decade. These 
ideals will reflect the changing attitude 
of thinking men toward the welfare of 
their respective communities, state or 
province or nation. They will reflect the 
altered convictions of men regarding their 
responsibility to the less fortunate mem- 
bers of society. The spirit of Kiwanis is 
a living, glowing, vital thing, as changing 
as the collective ideals of men. The Ki- 
wanis spirit is the product of the spirit of 
representative men living in a changing 
world. The spirit of Kiwanis also wields 
an increasing influence in the changing 
of standards in business, civic and social 
life. 
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Immediate Past International President 


Some business leader was responsible 
for the statement “Management in busi- 
ness can often succeed without much 
money, but no amount of money can bring 
success without management.” We might 
paraphrase that statement and say, “An 
organization can often succeed without 
much initial membership, but no amount 
of membership can bring success without 
organization,” and we should add, “and 
without management for such organiza- 
tion.” 

In order to hold together that group of 
business and professional men in Detroit, 
who had been brought together by Allen 
S. Browne, an organization was formed. 
To give it purpose, a name was selected, 
the meaning of which reflected the pur- 
pose of the founder and was acceptable 
to the initial membership of the first club. 
To a marked degree the meaning they 
ascribed to the word “Kiwanis” repre- 
sented the general spirit of American 
business men of 1915, which goes to prove 
my statement that the interpretation of 
the spirit of Kiwanis is progressive. 
There will be changes in the future as 
there have been in the past. 

The organization plan of the first club 
was extremely simple; officers, directors 
and a few committee chairmen and com- 
mittee members. With the setting up of 
the simple machinery of organization of 
the Detroit club began the development 
of our present organization structure for 
Kiwanis International. 

When some 30 clubs had been built 
a conference was called at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1916. It is significant that in the 
typical American manner those who at- 
tended the meeting formed a national or- 
ganization of Kiwanis clubs, adopted 
simple by-laws, made tentative arrange- 
ments for a convention the following year 
and elected George F. Hixson, National 
President. 


Early General Purposes 


While not referred to in these specific 
terms, the general purpose of those who 
led in the formation of the national or- 
ganization was clearly six-fold. 


1. To control and supervise the estab- 
lishment of Kiwanis clubs. 
2. To exchange experiences and ideas 


‘egarding club management. 

3. To exchange experiences and ideas 
‘egarding club activities. 
1. To evolve a statement of objects for 


~ 
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the adoption of all clubs. 

5. To develop organization unity for 
all Kiwanis. 

6. To provide elected officers and ap- 
pointed committees to guide the organiza- 
tion in the realization of its purposes. 

By the time the first convention was 
held in Detroit in May, 1917, there were 
about 52 clubs. With the establishment 
of clubs in Canada, Kiwanis had become 
international in scope. The name was 
changed to Kiwanis Club International, 
a set of revised By-Laws adopted and 
George F. Hixson was elected the first 
International President. The fundamental 
purposes of the organization remained 
the same as those mentioned in connec- 
tion with the national organization. 

As the organization grew in size and 
the scope of activities of the constituent 
clubs increased, problems of administra- 
tion presented themselves and increased 
in number, so that by the time of the 
second International convention in Provi- 
dence in 1918, there was a demand by 
Kiwanis clubs for the establishment of 
an organization headquarters office. 


Demand for Amplifications 


The desire for a closer contact between 
the existing clubs, some 83 in number, 
widely separated and spread throughout 
the United States and Canada, also led 
to a demand for some fundamental am- 
plifieation of organization plan to permit 
within smaller geographical areas :— 

1. Exchange of ideas regarding the 
ideals, principles and purposes of Ki- 
wanis. 

2. Exchange of ideas regarding club 
operation. 

3. Exchange of ideas regarding civic 
service activities. 

4. Inter-club gatherings. 

5. Promotion of extension and educa- 
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tion of newly established clubs. 

6. Election of officers to guide the pro- 
motional and educational work in various 
sections of the country. 

7. Appointment of committees to study 
organization problems and develop and 
promote effective plans. 

To meet these demands a new constitu- 
tion was presented to the Providence 
Convention, which provided for district 
organizations to satisfy the needs just re- 
ferred to, and the Board of Trustees 
appointed an International Executive 
Secretary to establish and operate a head- 
quarters office. 

Between the Providence and Birming- 
ham Conventions a growing demand for 
further control of Kiwanis extension ac- 
tivity, to insure the maintenance of 
proper membership standards and to per- 
mit a codrdinated program of Kiwanis 
education, led to the acquisition of the 
Extension Department by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Following the Birmingham Convention 
the then Secretary expanded the district 
organization plan to inciude lieutenant 
governors, a district secretary and treas- 
urer and a board of district trustees, in 
order to increase the effectiveness of the 
promotional and educational work of the 
district. 

Between the close of the Providence 
Convention in June, 1918, and the Birm- 
ingham Convention in May, 1919, every 
district had organized and many of the 
district governors attended the Birming- 
ham Convention. The governors present 
held an informal meeting and elected 
Victor M. Johnson as chairman. At the 
Portland Convention in 1920 a more for- 
mal meeting was held and Past President 
Johnson was re-elected chairman. The 
chairman of the governors was invited to 
sit with the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International during 1919 and 1920. But 
at the Cleveland Convention in 1921, the 
chairman of the district governors was 
made an ex-officio member of the Board. 
This plan was continued until the Denver 
Convention in 1924, when the new Con- 
stitution provided that all district gover- 
nors be officers of Kiwanis International. 
The new Constitution also provided off- 
cially for the International Council, which 
had been inaugurated by the Secretary 
as an administrative measure in 1921, 
and made the district governors members 
of the Council along with the officers, 
trustees and past presidents. 


A Natural Evolution 


I have recorded briefly these historical 
facts to show what a natural evolution 
there has been in the organization plan 
of Kiwanis. The International unit of our 


This article, showing just what the 
functions of his club, his district 
and International are, is important 
for every member to understand. 


organization plan is the direct product of 
an organization need, recognized as long 
ago as the second year in the life of Ki- 
wanis. The International unit was and 
is the creature of Kiwanis clubs, created 
and maintained for the service of the en- 
tire organization. The district unit of an 
organization plan. also was created by 
Kiwanis clubs, through appropriate legis- 
lation at an International convention to 
meet a definite Kiwanis need. 





The very history of the evolution and 
development of the three units of a 
Kiwanis organization plan reveals the 
functions of each unit and clearly demon- 
strates their fundamental inter-relation. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of any 
organization, which has been in existence 
for any period of time, should reflect its 
matured experience rather than to arbi- 
trarily designate organization functions 
and practices. The present International 
Constitution in Article III crystallizes the 
experience of Kiwanis as to the powers 
of the International unit as follows:— 

“The powers of Kiwanis International 
shall be:— 

“A. To direct, manage, supervise and 
control the business, property and funds 
of Kiwanis International. 

“B. To create, supervise and control 
chartered clubs and districts or other 
groups of chartered clubs and divisions 
thereof.” 

May I again reiterate that these are 
the powers conferred upon the Inter- 
national unit by Kiwanis clubs. These 
powers but demonstrate again the Anglo- 
Saxon demand for law and order. 

The experience of Kiwanis with the 
need for the establishment and control of 
districts is crystallized in Article VI of 
the International Constitution as _fol- 
lows :— 

“For the purpose of promoting the best 
interests of Kiwanis, the Board of Trus- 
tees shall create, supervise and control 
districts of chartered clubs and shall es- 
tablish the boundaries thereof.” 

The objects of the districts are out- 
lined in the Standard Form for District 


ll 


By-Laws, in Article II, as follows:— 

“To seek within the district and 
through the clubs of the district the at- 
tainment of the objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national as set forth in the Constitution. 

“To increase the fellowship and co- 
operative effort of the clubs within the 
district. 

“To codperate with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in building new clubs, and in edu- 
cating and strengthening clubs within the 
district. 

“To promote participation of the clubs 
of the district in the general objectives, 
programs and policies of the district, and 
of Kiwanis International.” 


Major Functions of the Three Units 

Asking you to bear in mind the his- 
torical statement indicating in simplest 
outline the evolution of our present or- 
ganization plan, permit me to catalogue 
what I conceive to be the major functions 
of each of the three units of our organiza- 
tion. These functions are not found listed 
in the International Constitution and By- 
Laws or the By-Laws of any district or 
club, but represent an interpretation of 
function after a study of those documents 
and a review of the history of Kiwanis 
all considered in the light of the actual 
practices of International, district and 
club units. The functions of the Inter- 
national unit are as follows:— 

1. To crystallize the thought of Kiwan- 
ians, Kiwanis clubs and districts regard- 
ing the ideals and objects of the 
organization. 

2. To disseminate these ideals and ob- 
jects through a program of education. 

3. To study the experience of clubs and 
districts in the conduct of the affairs of 
their respective units and to make such 
information on club and district manage- 
ment available to all. 

4. To study the experience of clubs and 
districts in the conduct of community 
service activities and to make information 
regarding activities and methods avail- 
able to all clubs and districts. 

5. To provide for the election of lead- 
ers for the Kiwanis organization—the 
officers and trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

6. To provide for the control, super- 
vision and management of the affairs of 
all Kiwanis through the elected officers 
and trustees. 

7. To provide for the establishment, 
supervision and education of Kiwanis 
clubs and Kiwanis districts, and divisions 
of districts. 

8. To provide for the appointment of 
committees to study principles and de- 
velop plans for the promotion of the word 
of Kiwanis, both in Kiwanis service and 
in community service in clubs, districts 
and International. 

9. To provide for the maintenance of 
a headquarters office and the employment 
of a staff to operate the central service 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Localizing Kiwanis 


Objectives 


BY J. RANDALL CATON, JR. 


No time to whisper when there 
are six mules to turn around. 
An analytical cartoon is herein 
presented of any Typical City.* 


ye 
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URS is an International organiza- 

tion. It is International not only in 

its physical structure and scope, 
but International in its unity of aims and 
purposes as well. Kiwanis idealism, as 
expressed in our objects, is not only the 
privileged heritage of every Kiwanian and 
Kiwanis club throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, but it is also the 
inspired source from which our aspira- 
tions may be translated into actual and 
helpful performance. Our objects are not 
merely prettily phrased platitudes with 
which to placard luncheon tables, conven- 
tion platforms, and office desks; not just 
smug phrases to offer as preambles to 
self-serving declarations or resolutions— 
they are the elemental and unified thought 
and aim of a thoroughly democratic or- 
ganization where, from its capstone of 
fundamental authority, there flows the 
challenge to every club to incorporate 
into its aims and activities the aims and 
activities of the Kiwanis objectives. Ki- 
wanis is not provincial in either name or 
spirit. Kiwanis was founded upon an in- 
ternationalism of probity and purpose, 
and it will only prosper when clubs, sens- 
ing this codrdinated obligation and op- 
portunity of our covenant, embody in 
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International Trustee 


their substance this commonwealth of 
Kiwanis aims. The Kiwanis club which 
sees only “one promontory, one moun- 
tain, one sea and one river” and thinks 
it has seen all, is a nondescript and has 
missed entirely the abiding inspiration of 
the all-Kiwanis plan and purpose. 

Out in Colorado, not a great distance 
from Denver, there is a small community 
which possesses a Kiwanis club. This 
civic center had its heyday in the time of 
the Gold Rush a generation ago. Then 
it bustled with the excitement of adven- 
turers who had hurried there, eager in 
their lust for sudden wealth. Since that 
eventful time, this Eldorado has sobered 
immeasurably in its outward aspect. The 
earth yielded its yellow treasure and the 
adventurers pressed on. Now there is a 
substantial enterprise, graded streets, and 
snug homes. No hint now of Golden’s pio- 
neer prestige, but merely the common- 
place spectacle of urban-rural content- 
ment! Visitors at the Denver International 
Convention, no doubt, recall the placards 
placed through the convention city—the 
challenge of “Golden in 1950” met the 
gaze everywhere and Golden straightway 
became alternately the toast and the taunt 
of the casual wit. But Golden had not 
indulged a mere flaunting slogan. In- 
stead, with its civic imagination quick- 
ened by an honest civic pride, Golden 
had reacted honestly to the spiritual 
values of life. Here was a citizenry, 
through the small, but inspired fraternity 
of a Kiwanis faith and loyalty, which had 
only claimed as its community’s due, in 
the years to come, the true fruition of an 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship, which had merely visualized the 
certain reward of a sound public opinion 
and. high idealism, and whose prophetic 
vision, imbued with the grace of enduring 
friendships and altruistic service, would 
have truly built too low had it “built 
beneath the stars.” 

(Turn to page 50) 
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BY WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


International Trustee 


RAINED leadership will translate 
the idealism of Kiwanis into prac- 


tical application. Trained leader- 
ship will stop preventable membership 
turnover. 

Without trained leadership some of our 
clubs are going the way of sulphur 
matches, side burns and chautauquas. 
Without trained leadership we are going 
to become like that rather rare specimen 
of hairy caterpillars that travels in long 
lines nose-to-tail following after a leader 
chosen by purest chance. If a twig falls 
across the line of march, the line is 
broken and a new chain leader starts a 
new Indian file. 

If Kiwanis is incapable of begetting, 
selecting and training real leaders, Ki- 
wanis is going to quit the stage. But it is 
my conviction that the future is secure if 
we use just reasonable care in the selec- 
tion and training of our leaders. 

This question of leadership is not new. 
It is as old as the hills. From the time of 
Moses up to now the world has been call- 
ing for leaders. To the unthinking, lead- 
ership is an inborn gift. But it is not 
indigenous. It is acquired. Acquired by 
long and careful training. Men do not 
reach the glorious heights by gifts God 
gave the few. They win the world’s great 
fights because they are trained to think 
and do. When God wanted a great leader 
for the souls of men he went to a lowly 
carpenter's shop. When he wanted a 
leader to mend a torn and bleeding na- 
tion, he went to a lowly log cabin in 
Kentucky. 

One frequently hears the statement 
that Kiwanis needs big men in positions 
of leadership. What manner of men are 
these big men, the object of our quest? 
Are they big because they have been so 
labeled by political preferment? Are 
they big because their bank balances 
bulge? Are they big because they are 
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Leadership Training 


high-powered executives in big business? 
A man may have all of these qualities 
and yet he may not measure up to Ki- 
wanis standards. 

The big men that Kiwanis seeks are 
men whose stature has grown great in 
Kiwanis service. 

Donald Laird, Director of the Psychol- 
ogy Laboratories of Colgate University, 
has recently completed a most extensive, 
painstaking, meticulous research in a 
large number of executive leaders in this 
country. He and his co-workers went at 
this study with absolutely the scientific 
aspect. They had no pre-conceived ideas. 
Their results show those things that mat- 
ter most and least in the making of 
strong leadership. But that picture that 
comes out of this university does not cor- 
respond with the copy-book pictures that 
some of us have had in mind for years. 

For example, according to that study, 
a strong leader may either be hide-bound, 
opinionated or reasonable. He may have 
a raspy voice or a pleasing voice. He may 
do all the talking or be a good listener. 
He may or may not wear rubber heels. 
He may or may not have a strong per- 
sonality. There were nineteen of those 
conditions that do not matter much. But 
the research shows that some desirable 
qualities could be omitted from our 
leaders. 


Four Essential Qualities 


What are the essential qualities? Four 
—faith, initiative, judgment, executive 
ability. 

First, faith. Our Kiwanis leaders must 
have faith in Kiwanis, in their men, in 
themselves. They must believe with all 
their hearts that Kiwanis fills a real need 
in our American life today. They must 
have faith in their men, faith based upon 
a knowledge of them. They must have 
faith in themselves, based upon their own 
thorough training for leadership. 

Second, they must have initiative. F1- 
bert Hubbard wrote that the world be- 
stows its great prizes for one thing, and 
one thing alone, prizes in money and 
prizes in honor. That one thing is initia- 
tive. Initiative is the ability to create and 
carry forward thought and action. With- 
out initiative there is no progress; we sink 
into the narrow groove cut by the experi- 
ences of the past with neve7 a hope of 
outlet. 


Leadership can be trained. The 

essential qualities are faith, in- 

itiative, judgment, and executive 
ability. Work the plan.* 


Dreams are the mind pictures in men 
with initiative. McAdoo dreamed of rapid 
transportation underneath the Hudson. 
People smiled. Marconi dreamed of man 
communicating with his fellow men 
through the ether without the use of 
wires. The people said he was crazy. 
At the dawning of this century Simon 
Newcomb, perhaps the greatest modern 
mathematician, concluded, after a long 
study, that human flight was impossible. 
Three years later the Wright brothers 
flew. Twelve years ago it was generally 
admitted in Kiwanis circles that Kiwanis 
should not grant charters in cities of less 
than 100,000 population. Today the map 
of Canada and the United States is dotted 
with a galaxy of small town clubs, living, 
growing tributes to the foresight and ini- 
tiative of our early leaders. 

The third requisite for leadership is 
judgment. Judgment is based upon the 
knowledge of the experience of the past, 
upon a knowledge of the relative values 
of things, and upon the ability to develop 
a policy. The policy of a committee, club, 
division, and of a district, determines the 
direction. Without a policy there is 
chaos. With it there is team-work. His- 
tory abounds with illustrations, contrasts 
between policy-guided endeavor and 
chaos. The greatest organization ever 
known to mankind, the Allies, won vic- 
tory only after they developed a policy. 
That great Kiwanian, General Pershing, 
won the war when he suggested that the 
Allies develop a policy and work under 
one generalissimo. 

The fourth requisite of leadership is 
executive ability. Having planned the 
work, work the plan. How? Not by do- 
ing it yourselves, because if you can do 
the work there is no need of the organiza- 
tion of which you are the leader. How 
can it then be done? As Past Interna- 
tional President Moss some years ago 
pointed out—by organizing, deputizing, 
supervising, and, might I add, recogniz- 


ing. 


Work the Plan 


First, organizing. The leader maps out 
the work to be done. He then deputizes. 
(Turn to page 48) 
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Kiwanis—Today and Tomorrow 


BY FRED. C. W. PARKER 


International Secretary 


HE topic, “Kiwanis—Today and To- 

morrow,” is one peculiarly in har- 

mony with the spirit of our organ- 
ization. It is of the very genius of 
Kiwanis to emphasize the present and the 
future, rather than the past. This, how- 
ever, is not because the past is not praise- 
worthy and significant. The growth of 
Kiwanis in number of clubs and member- 
ship is exceptional, the evolution of our 
organization structure has been most for- 
tunate in its adaptations to changing 
needs, and the objectives as adopted and 
matured have been peculiarly suited to 
guide our clubs into fields of worthy and 
commendable activity. But we think of 
the significant past only so far as it pre- 
pares us for the more vital present and 
inspires us to work for the still more 
promising future. 

However great the past of Kiwanis has 
been, it is my sincere conviction that the 
present is even greater and that the future 
gives promise of being still more laudable 
than the larger present. 

In this brief paper it is not possible to 
present my views in any great detail. This 
fall in order to overcome a handicap due 
to misinformation and the lateness of my 
train, and to arrive in time to fulfill my 
place on the program of the Florida Dis- 
trict Convention, I took an aeroplane from 
Jacksonville to Saint Petersburg. As I 
sped through the air and was inspired by 
the beautiful view of land and lakes, with 
the towns and cities dotting the landscape 
here and there and finally climaxed the 
trip by the wonderful view of Tampa and 
the bay, I thought that, as Secretary of 
Kiwanis, it is my privilege to have some- 
thing of the same sort of general all-in- 
clusive view of our organization in all its 
many phases. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that your Secretary is always up in 
the air. 


The Present 

From this general point of view, it is 
my conviction that Kiwanis at the present 
time has an organization structure that 
is sound, a leadership that is unusually 
devoted and efficient, a membership that 
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is more stable and intelligently loyal to 
the organization, a Headquarters that is 
more efficiently carrying on its work, ex- 
pressed purposes that chart the course far 
into the future, objectives that challenge 
most worth-while and timely activities, 
and achievements in civic service and 
community betterment that are remark- 
able in scope and volume. 

The present organization structure of 
Kiwanis has naturally evolved from sim- 
pler beginnings. This was most thor- 
oughly restudied by the Constitutional 
Convention that developed the present 
International Constitution and By-Laws as 
adopted at the Denver Convention in 
1924. The present organization structure 
with its various units and functions has 
been in existence long enough to be 
tested in a most practical manner. The 
International Board provides an adequate 
strength of general leadership and the 
International Council unites the district 
governors with the Board in a larger 
Council body to provide a means for the 
district governors making their contribu- 
tion to the broad leadership of the organ- 
ization. 

The committee scheme is functioning 
with increasing efficiency. While new ob- 
jectives have led to additional committees, 


























“> The organization structure is 
sound. Clubs have wide range 
of program. Fundamental char- 
acteristics providing for leader- 
ship in useful needed service to 
communitiesmustbe maintained - 


the only significant modification of the 
committee plan has been the change of 
the Committee on International Public 
Affairs to the Committee of Past Inter- 
national Presidents with advisory and 
counselling functions on the basis of mat- 
ters referred to the committee or on its 
own initiative. But the Constitutional 
Convention conceived this as the commit- 
tee’s main function even though its then 
adopted name and duties indicated pub- 
lic affairs activities. 


The District 


The plan for the district unit of Ki- 
wanis is recognized as different from that 
of other service organizations. Kiwanis 
has developed districts of large geograph- 
ical area with district governors in gen- 
eral executive charge and lieutenant 
governors as assistants to the governors 
in certain defined portions of the district 
called divisions. This plan, I believe, has 
approved itself generally in practice as 
presenting a better method than the small 
district plan of other organizations. The 
larger group develops a finer morale and 
at the same time through the service of 
lieutenant governors carries out a pro- 
gram of contact with clubs for their guid- 
ance, education and _ inspiration not 
otherwise possible. The one weakness in 
our organization structure, due to growth 
in clubs, is the excessive size of our dis- 
trict Boards of Trustees which prevents 
their functioning as real boards. In due 
time some change must be made to pro- 
vide districts with boards of a practical 
size for functioning as such. It is essen- 
tial that district governors in their large 
responsibilities shall have the codperation 
and assistance of adequate functioning 
boards. 

Experience has approved the organiza- 
tion plan for our clubs as the unit of ac- 
tive leadership in putting into practical 
effect the objects and objectives of our 
organization, with International and dis- 
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trict organizations for the strengthening, 
guidance and inspiration of the clubs. 
The autonomy and self-expression of 
clubs is well guarded. Clubs have a wide 
range for creative leadership on their own 
part in carrying through programs in line 
with the objects and objectives of the or- 
ganization, yet created and initiated by 
themselves. 


The Leaders 


The leaders of Kiwanis in International, 
districts and clubs, have generally a keen 
appreciation of their responsibilities and 
are seeking to carry out their duties with 
a remarkable fidelity and in many cases 
even sacrifice. It is true that some of our 
former club, district and even Interna- 
tional officers, have lost their earlier en- 
thusiasm and devotion, yet as I have 
contacted with our leaders throughout In- 
ternational, I am frank to state that it is 
most inspiring to note the continued loy- 
alty, interest and even activity of so large 
a number of our past International off- 
cers, past governors, former lieutenant 
governors and former club presidents. 
The continued vital interest of our Past 
International Presidents, evidenced in so 
many ways and especially in their at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Commit- 
tee of Past International Presidents, the 
International Councils, and International 
Conventions, is typical and is one of the 
great assurances of the present and fu- 
ture of Kiwanis. 

The devotion and desire to serve faith- 
fully on the part of many of our leaders 
is even greater than their detailed knowl- 
edge of their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. Therefore, I sincerely believe 
that by developing a definite and compre- 
hensive plan for leadership training that 
will give our leaders more definite guid- 
ance in their duties, we can be sure that 
we shall have even more loyal and efficient 
leadership. In my paper at the 1928 
International Council on the subject, “A 
Comprehensive Plan for Leadership 
Training,” was presented what I con- 
ceived as the greatest present need of our 
organization, namely, a definite plan to 
be carried out throughout the organiza- 
tion to insure on the part of all leaders a 
thorough understanding of their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. This matter 
was adopted by the Board as an adminis- 
trative policy of this year upon the rec- 
ommendation of President McDavid, and 
a committee appointed to develop a 
definite plan for the training of our 1930 
district and club officers. This committee 
has already submitted to the district 
governors-elect a general prospectus of 
training courses in line with the original 
suggestions of the Secretary. It is my 
sincere conviction that if our Interna- 
tional and district officers will vigorously 
press the general adoption of this plan 
throughout the organization, we can be 
sure that we shall have even more intel- 


ligent and resultful leadership in the 
various offices. 


Membership 


Our membership unquestionably might 
be larger and in some cases of a better 
quality. There are undoubtedly all too 
many deletions of members for superficial 
reasons and some of our stronger mem- 
bers are growing weary in well-doing. 
Too many clubs have not yet adopted the 
continued and effective functioning of 
Membership and Classification Commit- 
tees to maintain their membership to the 
maximum in numbers, in quality of per- 
sonnel and in adequate representation of 
the vocational activities of their respective 
communities. On the other hand it is my 
conviction that our present membership 
is characterized by a far greater stability 
than ever before and during the past two 
years we have made exceptional advances 
in developing sound and efficient member- 
ship methods to bring about still stronger, 
larger, and more thoroughly represent- 
ative membership in our clubs. Still 
another basis for large encouragement at 
the present time is that clubs have 
adopted increased methods to give ade- 
quate information to prospective members 
so that they intelligently affiliate them- 
selves with our clubs, and to educate in 
a more thorough and adequate manner, 
the new members after their entering the 
membership and assimilate them more 
definitely and surely into the fellowship 
and the work of the clubs. 


Headquarters 


Time does not permit any detailed 
reference to our International Headquar- 
ters. Your Secretary, however, would ex- 
press his sincere conviction that its plan 
of operation, evolved slowly through ex- 
perience, is today carrying on a more 
efficient work and rendering a more re- 
sponsible service than ever before and 
more vital and effective than that of any 
other service organization. Its depart- 
mental plan of operation is effective. The 
one change that has been recognized for 
five or six years as desirable, is to be- 
come effective on January 1, namely, the 
amalgamation of the Extension and 
Special Service Departments into a Field 
Service Department. The department will 
have seven regional field representatives 
who will receive salaries and have their 
expenses paid. These field workers will, 
under the direction of the department 
head and in codperation with district 
governors, carry on the twofold work: 
First, that of promoting the sponsoring 
and building of clubs and, second, that of 
rendering special field service to problem 
clubs. With this change, we believe that 
we have a Headquarters of unusual eff- 
ciency and effectiveness, that renders a 
service which further assures the future 
of our organization. 

The purposes or objects of Kiwanis as 
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expressed in our International Constitu- 
tion are certainly adequate and inspiring. 
They point the way to an assured future. 
Our five International objectives, an evo- 
lution of some nine years, present a 
diversity of activities that for the present 
is reasonably adequate to provide clubs 
sufficient range for selection of activities 
in accordance with local needs and the 
special interests of their members. These 
objectives are of such character as to 
allow wide scope for club initiative and 
creative leadership. They are not cen- 
tralized institutions or general causes to 
which clubs are asked to provide mainly 
money. They are fields of work in which 
each club can do something in its own 
community and in its own way. All ob- 
jectives also emphasize personal service 
and not mere check service. The past two 
years have seen an exceptional advance 
in interest in, knowledge of and practical 
application in accordance with these ob- 
jectives. 

The total and scope of the achieve- 
ments in civic service and community bet- 
terment as accomplished by our clubs is 
amazing. In the large annual volume of 
“Kiwanis Activities” we sum up each year 
in the briefest possible way the activities 
of clubs that are officially reported on the 
monthly report blanks. Obviously be- 
cause of the inadequacy of reports, the 
failure of some secretaries to make any 
reports, and the impossibility of report- 
ing a thousand and one worthy bits of 
service that are never recorded even in 
the club itself, this annual volume of 
activities is but one chapter in the larger 
history that perhaps even the Angel Ga- 
briel has not recorded. 


The Future 


As to the future of Kiwanis, I have a 
most sincere conviction, which is based 
not upon hopes because of my secretarial 
position, but upon careful study of our 
organization in all its phases of function- 
ing and of our objects, objectives and 
activities. I cherish this conviction also 
in spite of some of the rather vigorous 
criticisms of the service club movement 
which have included Kiwanis. It is my 
view, however, that these critics for the 
most part have not studied the subject 
deeply enough to understand the real 
fundamental and abiding value of Ki- 
wanis. 

I have many times said that funda- 
mentally Kiwanis, as I see it, can be 
summed up as fellowship for leadership. 
Kiwanis, by its provisions for organiza- 
tion structure, creates a fellowship in 
clubs that results in the type of leadership 
that can be developed in no other way so 
effectively. An old football coach of mine 
used to say that a good football team 
consists of eleven men who love one 
another. A group of men who are bound 
together in intimate fellowship have a 

(Turn to page 52) 
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Eleventh International Council 


Summarizing three-day meeting 
for leadership training and ac- 
tion on important Kiwanis prob- 
lems. New plans for field service. 


DPW KEKE KS 


HE regular mid-year meeting of 

the International Council, eleventh 

in point of number, was held in 
Chicago, December 5-7, 1929, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Interna- 
tional Constitution and By-Laws, which 
calls for one meeting in December and 
one at the time of the International con- 
vention. 

This Council has an extremely impor- 
tant place in the administration of Ki- 
wanis, in its International and district 
aspects, and in the action taken that af- 
fects every club. 

To generalize, and to create a picture 
of the Council by way of the comparative 
method, it might be said that this Council 
is something like the War College in 
Washington, a place where specially se- 
lected men from the service go for an 
intensive course in general staff duties. In 
Kiwanis, the Council is composed of spe- 
cially selected men, the new district gover- 
nors who had just been elected for the 
next year, the past International presi- 
dents, and the International officers and 
trustees. The chairmen of all the Inter- 
national committees, while not members 
of the Council in accordance with the In- 
ternational Constitution, are invited to 
present the work of their committees, and 
to explain their plans and to point out 
how the newly elected governors can 
carry out the objectives of Kiwanis in 
their respective districts through the 
means of corresponding district and club 
committees. The members of the Council 
have voting privileges with reference to 
amending the International By-Laws but 
not the Constitution, as was indicated at 
the Council in 1928 when it was voted to 
reduce the permissible minimum member- 
ship of clubs from thirty-five to twenty- 
five members. The action taken at this 
Council is outlined below. 

A double-spread photograph of all 
those who attended the Council appears 
on pages 28 and 29 of this issue. 


High Lights 

The high lights of this three-day in- 
tensive meeting were: 

1. The presentation of a major course 
in leadership training with emphasis 
throughout the meeting on the position of 


leadership that is occupied by each dis- 
trict governor. Every address, presenta- 
tion of committee work, and discussion 
concerned how that subject geared in with 
the administration of every district and 
how each district governor should take 
executive charge of all matters and see 
that the entire Kiwanis program is car- 
ried out by means of efficient district or- 
ganization, properly functioning officials 
and committees. This is the major pur- 
pose of this general staff school, as it 
might be called. Throughout the entire 
Council, the objectives and the adminis- 
trative policies for the current convention 
year were stressed by all speakers and in 
all discussions and conferences. To call 
the attention of all members again to 
these policies, they are: 

a. Development of a comprehensive 
plan of leadership training. 

b. Continued emphasis upon member- 
ship increase in established clubs with 
due regard for quality members and 
representative membership. 

c. Aggressive promotion of extension. 

d. Further emphasis of the localization 
of Kiwanis Objectives. 

2. A comprehensive explanation of the 
financial policies and structure of Kiwanis 
International was made by Walter R. 
Weiser, chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, which committee is composed of 
three members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Board of Trus- 
tees. The report of the Finance 
Committee went into minute detail on 
every phase of Kiwanis finances, explain- 
ing the auditing of all accounts accord- 
ing to departments, the monthly, semi- 
annual and annual audit reports by 
certified public accountants, control of 
finances, and a detailed analysis of all 
receipts and expenditures. 

The committee also presented a very 
thorough statement showing the financial 
trends and present needs of the organiza- 
tion, based on the careful study of the 
reports and recommendations of the Fi- 
nance Committees of the past three years, 
the data embodied in the three-year fi- 
nancial plan prepared last year, a com- 
plete re-study of the administrative 
structure, employes, etc., and items of 
expense. The statement submitted ten 


conclusions as to why additional funds 
were needed by Kiwanis International to 
carry on an efficient program of activities 
and to provide the fullest possible neces- 
sary service to all clubs and districts. 
These conclusions were presented without 
recommendation to the Council by the 
Finance Committee so that the Council 
itself might study all phases of the prob- 
lem and initiate the wisest possible action. 

The attention of the Council was called 
to the fact that the previous Finance Com- 
mittee had clearly indicated that the need 
of an increase was sure to arise in case 
the expansion of extension which had 
been hoped for from the reduction of the 
minimum charter membership and the 
estimate for the convention attendance 
were not realized. The committee pointed 
out that inasmuch as the extension expan- 
sion had not developed and there was an 
attendance of 1,000 less than estimated 
in the budget at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, the condition requiring an increase, 
anticipated by the former Finance Com- 
mittee, had come about even before that 
committee had ended its duties. 

The committee also presented charts 
showing the large decrease of income 
from extension in comparison with the 
increased expenses of the Service and 
Special Service Departments. These 
charts showed that while the annual dues 
had remained the same since 1920, the 
extension income had dropped from $51,- 
238 in 1920 and $76,368 in 1921 to 
$11,630 in 1929 to Nov. 1, and the ex- 
penditures for service and special service 
had increased from $918 in 1920 to ap- 
proximately $66,000 in 1929. 

The frankest possible discussion was 
held in regard to all phases of the finan- 
cial problem. Upon the request of Presi- 
dent McDavid the matter was postponed 
to the second day for further discussion 
even though district governor members 
of the Council presented motions for ac- 
tion. The discussion was further con- 
tinued until the third day so that the 
fullest possible information was developed 
and every inquiry that anyone desired to 
make was answered by the Finance Com- 
mittee. The final action initiated on the 
motion and second of district governor 


(Turn to page 44) 
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3£ THE VIEWS OF TEN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 


Responsibility, interdependence 
of groups, cooperation, regular- 
ity of employment, stabilization 
and many favorable factors 
point in an optimistic direction. 


WILLIAM C. GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


STOCK exchange liquidation 
A amounting to nearly thirty billions 
in quoted values, presented our 
economic institutions with a serious prob- 


lem. Fortunately there was no hesitation 
in meeting the situation. Economic lead- 


ers were asked to cooperate in preventing 
disaster to business. 

This method was essentially sound and 
reassured confidence in the future. It was 
based on three fundamental principles: 
responsibility of various groups, interde- 
pendence of interests, and the use for 
coéperation in promoting progress. 

Coéperation was a familiar method in 
meeting war-time emergencies. We are 
demonstrating that codperation is as es- 
sentially practical in meeting the prob- 
lems and emergencies of peace. 

The past year has advanced under- 
standing of how definitely the well-being 


of wage earners is involved in mainte- 
nance of prosperity for all. Higher stand- 
ards of living and shorter hours of work 
are measuring rods that show a commu- 
nity the extent of prosperity within its 
borders. Regularity of employment and 
stabilization of industry go hand in hand. 
Higher returns to industry make possible 
higher wages. Wage earners are inter- 
ested in more economical production and 
stand ready to codperate through stand- 
ard trade unions when protected by a 
mutually satisfactory contract. 

When a new problem develops, the con- 
structive way to meet it is for the repre- 
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sentatives of all groups concerned to come 
together and through joint discussion 
bring out the essential facts. Then these 
representatives are in a position to carry 
out a program developed from the facts. 

We are in a period when individuals, 
industries, communities and countries are 
dependent upon each other for essential 
services and commodities. We are there- 
fore of necessity developing methods of 
living and working together—the tech- 
niques of codperation. A phase of this 
larger development is the relationships 
made possible through union-manage- 
ment coéperation. 

The unions have put their emphasis 
upon constructive methods because they 
realize that higher standards of living can 
be sustained only by increased production 
and that progress for them is bound up 
with progress for the community. Labor 
realizes that industrial progress and na- 
tional prosperity depend very largely 
upon the constant maintenance of a mass 
purchasing power substantially in ad- 
vance of our ability to produce. There is 
no more potential market in any nation 
in the world than the market found 
among the masses of our own country. 
This can be made intensely active through 
the abolition of unemployment and the 
establishment of a mass earning power 
corresponding with the industrial pro- 
ducing power of the nation. 

All the factors which make for a quick 
and speedy industrial and economic re- 
covery are present and evident. The 
Federal Reserve system is operating, serv- 
ing as a barrier against financial demoral- 
ization. The productive power of industry 
and of those associated with it is main- 
tained at its highest point and the desire 
of the masses of the people to buy and 
consume manufactured products is as 
great as ever. 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


HE near-term outlook for business 

is fairly encouraging, although the 
unfavorable influences that have already 
brought about recession cannot be ex- 
pected to disappear immediately. Two 
major adverse factors in the general busi- 
ness situation must be reckoned with. 
The first is the over-produced condition 
of certain industries due to the phenom- 
enal levels of activity maintained early 
this year, and the second is the reduced 
purchasing power and weakened confi- 
dence resulting from the violent break in 
stock prices. 

The most prominent example of the 
effects of over-production is seen in the 
automobile industry, where all former 
records of output were shattered in the 
first half of 1929. Although sharp cur- 
tailment, partly seasonal in character, has 
been effected in recent weeks, it will take 
some time to work off the heavy dealers’ 


inventories of new and used cars. The 
resulting decline in demand for raw ma- 
terials will be felt in various basic indus- 
tries, particularly in iron and _ steel. 
Employment will be similarly affected. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in 
the construction industry, although in 
this instance the lower levels have been 
noticed for some time. In so far as the 
rate of building activity has been checked 
by higher money rates, the situation may 
be expected to improve. For the time be- 
ing, however, the incentive to certain 
types of construction—particularly resi- 
dential construction of the speculative 
sort—has been reduced by the decline in 
rentals and the persistent high level of 
building costs. Other types of construc- 
tion, such as highways and public works, 
will probably continue at a high level. 

The effects of a collapse in the stock 
market are always difficult to estimate 
with accuracy, and are particularly so in 
the present case because the situation dif- 
fers in certain radical respects from that 
which is usually seen at such a time. Al- 
though there was speculative inflation of 
stock prices, there was no such inflation 
of commodity prices. Consequently, the 
drop in the stock market has been ac- 
companied only by sympathetic declines 
in a few commodities dealt in on specula- 
tive exchanges. The general price struc- 
ture has not been greatly affectec. 
Moreover, most business concerns, in- 
stead of having their working capital tied 
up in heavy inventories, are in an excep- 
tionally strong cash position, with the 
result that there has been, nothing even 
remotely resembling the credit crisis that 
often accompanies a decline in business 
activity. 

That these elements of strength are 
generally appreciated is shown by the 
vigorous advance of stock prices. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s series of conferences with 
business men, which have disclosed the 
strong position and the optimistic spirit 
of the country’s leading enterprises in 
numerous industrial and commercial 
lines, have also had a marked effect on 
business sentiment. The exact results of 
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these efforts can never be accurately 
measured, but they can hardly fail to be 
favorable. 

Despite the recession of the last few 
months, the year 1929 as a whole will go 
down as one of the best in the history of 
American business. It is not too much to 
hope that 1930 will also be a distinctly 
good year but with the order of events 
probably the reverse of that of the last 
twelve months. The immediate future will 
undoubtedly show the effects of the dras- 
tic readjustment in stock prices and the 
moderate downward revision of industrial 
operations that have already taken place. 
But it is reasonable to expect that revival 
will follow promptly enough to enable 
the 1930 totals to compare not unfavor- 
ably with those of recent years. 

To cast a balance of the factors affect- 
ing the future course of business we 
might first cite as unfavorable a decline 
in buying power and desire, an increase 
in unemployment, over-production in 
some key industries such as steel, motors 
and building construction, the export of 
gold, decreased banking liquidity, smaller 
car loadings, irregularity in wholesale 
and retail sales, and decrease in commod- 
ity prices. Some of the offsetting favor- 
able factors in the situation are easier 
money, generally sound credit and bank- 
ing conditions, well-balanced inventories, 
proposed plans for new construction, 
promise of increased activities in railroad 
equipment, oil, shipbuilding, machine and 
other industries, sustained buying power 
for the farmer, increasing export trade 
and greater cooperation between business 
and government. 

How long and how far the present de- 
cline may run is of course indeterminate 
but a study of the factors involved seem 
to warrant the assumption that it will not 
go beyond the second quarter of 1930 and 
that a definite upward trend will be in 
evidence by fall, and that, in any event, 
it will not result in a major or long con- 
tinued depression. 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago 


N considering the future of business in 

this country it is well to remember 
that not in the past thirty-five or forty 
years have we had a real depression that 
was not preceded or accompanied by 
overstocking of merchants’ shelves and a 
credit stringency. My understanding is 
that there is not at present an unhealthy 
accumulation of either merchandise or of 
raw materials in process of manufacture, 
and certainly there has not been a credit 
stringency nor is there likely to be one. 
It is true that there was a diversion of 
excessive credit into one channel and that 
resistance to a further diversion into that 
channel caused high rates on stock mar- 
ket loans. However, the banks were at 
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all times abundantly prepared to meet 
the borrowing needs of their business cus- 
tomers, and at preferential rates over 
stock market loans. 

Business in this country rests upon such 
fundamentals as farm prosperity, indus- 
trial activity, a well balanced labor situa- 
tion, lack of commodity speculation, 
foreign trade and a solid credit structure. 
All of these are favorable at the present 
time. 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


CCORDING to all of the tests which 
tried business experience suggests we 
should apply, the business situation has 
in it all of those elements of strength 
which are calculated to promote healthful 
business activity in 1930. Activities in 
production and distribution in recent 
years have been at good levels. These 
activities have been carried forward with 
a business conservatism that has pre- 
vented excesses of any kind from appear- 
ing. Consequently, there is good reason 
to expect that business activities in 1930 
will be in such volume as to afford those 
reasonable opportunities for ability and 
application to attain success which char- 
acterize healthful economic conditions. 


WALTER E. GIFFORD 


President, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York 
APPRECIATE the opportunity which 
you give me to address Kiwanians and 
I know of the great force which your or- 
ganization wields. Our attention here is 
devoted to the telephone business, and I 
prefer not to make any general prophecy. 
So far as the Bell System is concerned, 
we propose to spend over $700,000,000 
during 1930 to meet the growth and ex- 
tension of our business. In carrying out 
this plan we will, I believe, be giving your 
members our most effective codperation. 


GENERAL R. C. MARSHALL, JR. 


President, Sumner Sollitt Company, 
Chicago; Formerly General Manager, 
Associated General Contractors 
of America 

HE volume of construction work com- 
pleted during the current year is very 
little less than during the same period in 
1928. Much of it however is carried over 
from 1928. The volume of contracts let 
during 1929 is more than thirteen per 
cent less than during the corresponding 
period for 1928. Hence for this reason 
alone conditions in the construction world 
are not so good, immediate or in prospect. 
Now comes the débacle of the stock 
market. For the moment at least a great 
many industrial concerns have stopped 
construction and have drawn in on their 
contemplated work. This is probably 
temporary as the general business con- 
ditions of the country are sound and will 


remain so unless the stock market has 
hit the buyer to a greater extent than is 
apparent at present. That the buyer has 
been hit to some extent is certain. Buy- 
ing creates prosperity and unless the 
average man can buy his luxuries pros- 
perity as we know it cannot go forward. 

Having been Chairman of the Construc- 
tion Committee of President Harding’s 
Unemployment Conference of which the 
then Secretary Hoover was Chairman, I 
am cognizant of the impetus that can be 
given to construction through a confer- 
ence of business executives under the 
auspices of the Government. Hence I feel 
that President Hoover’s recent confer- 
ences will do much towards taking up the 
slack that would otherwise be perfectly 
certain. 

I have every confidence that the im- 
mediate harm done to prospective con- 
struction by the stock market conditions 
will be entirely overcome and augmented 
by the concerted actions now being taken. 
Although speculative building will not go 
forward in the same volume as heretofore, 
yet this is likely to be supplemented by 
industrial construction and_ institutional 
construction and I emphasize the latter. 
Highway and other engineering construc- 
tion and public works will maintain a 
high level. 

President Hoover had leading business 
men of the country in Washington re- 
cently. The country is in a good condi- 
tion. Construction will go forward 
immediately, in my judgment, in larger 
proportion than it would under normal 
conditions. 


GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 

by the authority of its Board of Di- 
rectors, today expressed its belief that 
the fundamental business conditions of 
the country are sound. 

The Company will, therefore, give its 
full support and codperation to the plan 
of President Hoover for the continuation 
of steady work and employment to Amer- 
ican industries by carrying out its an- 
nounced program of improvement work, 
and for that purpose the Board took the 
first step to provide the necessary funds. 
The directors believe that this policy will 
have the full support of the stockholders 
and of the public at large. 


FRED W. SARGENT 


President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company 

ROM studies we have made relating to 

trafic for the year 1930, we have 
reached the conclusion that the year will 
be a normal one, but I do not attempt to 
prophesy as to whether or not profits will 
be greater or less than in 1929. I am not 
satisfied that the recent moderate reces- 
sion in industrial activity has run its 
course and would not be surprised to see 
tonnage somewhat decreased for the first 
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four or five months of 1930. I believe, 
however, that the year as a whole will 
prove to be satisfactory, for I think we 
may look for increased business in the 
latter half of the year. 

I expect to see the railroads go forward 
with their maintenance and improvement 
programs in a normal way, but I do not 
look for any large undertakings with 
relation to expansions until interest rates 
have receded to lower levels. 

The country has a national income in 
excess of its strict necessities. The mod- 
erate interruption of our peak load of 
economic and industrial progress cannot 
be permanent. The recession in the stock 
market has not affected a single item with 
relation to the value of actual physical 
property. There may be a recession in 
the demand for certain classes of luxuries, 
but this is more than likely to be over- 
come by increased output in other com- 
modities. 

On the whole I look for a gradual low- 
ering of interest rates due to the with- 
drawal of vast amounts of credit from 
speculative enterprises and, in the long 
view, this will be beneficial to industry. 


E. C. SAMS 
President, J. C. Penney Company, New 
York; Past President, Kiwanis Club oj 
New York City 
CALM consideration of all business 
factors justifies faith in the business 
outlook for 1930. 

The sales volume of our Company has 
thus far shown splendid gains over the 
preceding year and judging from the re- 
ports we are receiving from our various 
stores, located in almost every section of 
the country, there is nothing on the hori- 
zon to interfere with a genuine feeling of 
optimism. 

Is it not true that out of the experience 
of this recent so-called speculative de- 
pression, particularly on the part of those 
who have been directly affected as well 
as those who have observed the effects, 
that there will come a tendency towards 
increased industry? At least some folks 
have learned their lesson and from now 
on will seek their fortune in their own 
industry and not in the assumed magic of 
speculation. 

Consequently, with individuals working 
with greater vigor and determination, 
production and distribution should be at 
a maximum capacity thus placing the 
affairs of our country even on a safer and 
sounder basis than before. 

To sum this all up, if folks will just go 
to work, and keep at work, we will have 
reason to look forward hopefully and ex- 
pectantly. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
T IS not surprising that the first part 
of 1929 was a period of record-break- 
ing production in the automobile industry 
(Turn to page 52) 
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The Assistant Secretary of Com- z, 
merce for Aeronautics tells of 
the progress that has been made 
and what the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing to help develop 
all types of air transportation. 


T THE dawn of the new year, it seems 
in order to take stock of the pres- 
ent aeronautical situation as re- 

flected by some recent trends and to make 
such deductions as are indicated by past 
experience and future probability. <A 
brief inventory of past achievements and 
a studied analysis of current conditions 
may aid in answering the widely asked 
question, “What is the immediate future 
of aviation?” 

Although civil aviation has been in the 
making since 1919, it is only during the 
past three years that it has been under- 
taken in an organized way and upon a 
comprehensive schedule. During the last 
half of this three-year period, it has ex- 
perienced a tremendous growth—an ex- 
pansion which took place so rapidly that 
the industry itself could not keep pace 
with the demands upon it. This, natu- 
rally, brought about the rapid formation 
of numerous manufacturing units, some 
of which possessed comparatively limited 
means, both as to personnel and finances. 
Some of these units have accorded, per- 
haps, secondary consideration to the 
actual economics of production and mar- 
keting—their objective being the immedi- 
ate production of aircraft of a type for 
which there was then a popular demand. 
In consequence, some of these hastily 
formed organizations are experiencing 
more or less serious problems of over- 
production. Not that there is no current 
demand for aircraft, because there de- 
cidedly is; and the manufacturer who 
anticipated and prepared for just such a 
situation is moving along in a normal and 
satisfactory way. Rather, it indicates that 
new designs and developments, combined 
with a thoroughly discriminating market, 
have served to make some former types 
less readily marketable. 

The result is to be the obvious one— 
not at all unlike the experience in other 
major industries, such as automobiles, 
railroads, and radio—a readjustment 
upon a premise of sound economics con- 
sistent with the immutable law of supply 
and demand. In the present case, how- 
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ever, a distinct advantage exists, in that 
this readjustment is taking place ex- 
tremely early in the history of the indus- 
try, and will be a past event, thoroughly 
constructive in character, long before the 
industry has attained its majority. 

Less than three months ago there were 
more than 200 individual groups and cor- 
porations in the United States claiming 
to manufacture aircraft. Obviously too 
many, when it is considered that approxi- 
mately 50 automobile manufacturers are 
able to supply the nation’s demands for 
some three or four million passenger cars 
per year. During the three years in which 
the Department of Commerce has been 
participating in the promotion and regu- 
lation of civil aeronautics, it has approved 
the product of some 60 aircraft manufac- 
turers . . . which means that this many 
manufacturers have been supplying the 
demand for licensed aircraft since 1927. 
Some of the approved manufacturers may 
or may not continue in a substantial way. 
In any case, it is only natural that a con- 
siderable number will in the ordinary 
course of events be eliminated—either by 
consolidation, merger, or withdrawal. It 
seems evident therefore that even though 
an appreciable number of these 200 or 
more manufacturers were removed in one 
way or another, it would not unfavorably 
affect the production of well-designed and 
efficient types of aircraft. 

It should be explained in this connec- 
tion that the licensing requirements which 
were put into effect by the Department of 
Commerce represent only the minimum 
involved in the production of an airplane 
which can be considered reasonably air- 
worthy. These requirements, therefore, 
can be regarded only as a protection to 
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the indiscriminate and lay purchaser. 
Manufacturers have learned from experi- 
ence, however, that they must go well 
beyond these minimum requirements if 
they are to compete successfully in an 
open market which, as previously indi- 
cated, is rapidly becoming highly intelli- 
gent and thoroughly discriminating. For 
this reason, it is apparent that keen com- 
petition has developed and that there is 
emerging a highly specialized group of 
aircraft manufacturers who are designing, 
developing and improving aircraft to the 
point where it is eminently serving its 
intended purpose—the transportation of 
mail, express, and passengers, with 
greater speed than is offered by any other 
transportation medium. 


Air Transport 

The foregoing statements refer particu- 
larly to the manufacturing phase of the 
industry. The air transport operations 
are not in the same situation. During the 
past three years, scheduled mileage in the 
United States has increased enormously, 
and in all probability will continue to 
increase with gratifying rapidity. It now 
totals more than 90,000 miles per day, 
nearly one-third of which is flown during 
the hours of night. While in some isolated 
instances operators may have launched 
services without adequate surveys, equip- 
ment, and backing, air transport organiza- 
tions as a whole have ample capital 
available to inaugurate any service for 
which there can be a possible demand, 

(Turn to page 51) 
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lot of fellows met me at the train and gave me a true 

Kiwanis welcome. One tossed my bags into the back of 
his car and took me to the hotel which was convention head- 
quarters. 

It was quite a run from the station to the main section of 
the city. Speeding along at about thirty-five an hour the car 
hit a bad bump and my unprotected head hit the top of the 
car so hard I bit my tongue. 

“Confound it!” exclaimed my host, driver and friend. 
“They ought to fix that place. It’s been like that for six 
months! They ought to fix it!” 

Arrived at the hotel the bell-hop took my bag and escorted 
me to my room. When he attempted to raise the window it 
stuck. He had a struggle—a twenty-five cent tip struggle— 
before he got it up. 

“They ought to fix that!” he complained. “It’s been like 
that ever since I’ve been here. They ought to fix it!” 

I sat on the stage next day picking at my fingers and rub- 
bing my chin, trying to look nonchalant and not nervous as I 
waited my turn to ooze eloquence from every pore and pimple. 
A Kiwanian came and sat down beside me. 

“The acoustics of this municipal auditorium are bad. You 
will have to speak very loud” he explained. “They ought to 
fix it.” 

I began to smile at that town, at my town, at your town. 
Who is this invisible somebody who ought to fix everything? 
Who are “they,” these people who ought to do so many 
wonderful things? 

If the bachelor who brought me up from the train had gone 
to a dance at the country club where he had taken a beautiful 
girl out on the veranda and the moonlight had got tangled 
up in her fluffy hair and she had moved over close to him so 
her shoulder had touched his and he had looked down to find 
her big blue eyes looking up into his, he never would have 
said “They ought to kiss this girl! It’s a shame to have her 
looking up expectantly like this. They ought to kiss her!” 

As a Kiwanian, I’m sure that idea would never have come 
to him. He would have kissed her! His idea would have 
been “Here’s an important job to do so I'll hop to it!” 

If that bell-hop who carried my bag up to the room had 
seen a dollar in the hall as he went back to the elevator he 
never would have thought “They ought to fix that! Dollars 
should not be left laying around on the carpets that way! 
They ought to pick them up!” 

Being a tip-hungry bell-hop he would have picked it up 
himself and there the matter would have ended. 

My friend on the platform is a real estater—beg pardon— 
a realtor. If he knew of a man who had a lot to sell for four 
thousand dollars and knew another man who wanted to buy 
it for five thousand dollars he never would have thought, 
“They ought to buy that lot from that man and sell it to the 
fellow who wants it for a thousand dollars more.” He would 
have bought and sold it again instantly, making it a personal 
matter, doing the job himself. 

But they would have done these acts because they are 
agreeable. Who should do all the disagreeable things? Who 
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is this invisible somebody who ought to make it his business 
to right the world’s wrongs, stop radios from playing after 
midnight, settle the parking problem, see that people obey 
the laws, stop pedestrians from carrying umbrellas under 
their arms with ferrules sticking out to jab you in the mid- 
riff? 

I have a grasshopper mind, Let’s hop around a bit. At a 
banquet I heard a professional humorist tell twenty stories. 
Fred. Parker and I agreed they were the oldest twenty stories 
Noah took into the Ark. Yet with them he rocked the house 
and made a big hit. 

It was encouraging because I go on telling my old stories. 
I’ve stopped trying to find new ones; people have never heard 
new stories before and don’t know when to laugh. Here is 
one of my oldest: 

In the vineyard country of France a certain priest had 
served a little village for fifty years; he had christened, mar- 
ried and administered extreme unction for half a century. 
All the villagers loved him like a real father. 

On his fiftieth anniversary they planned a big celebration 
in his honor. The program included a big fete after mass, to 
which, as a symbol of their love, they decided that each man 
would bring his finest bottle of wine. They would pour all 
these bottles into a large cask on the village green; by 
mingling the finest wines from their vineyards, they would 
symbolize their mingled love and affection. 

The day came, the mass was said and on the village green 
they asked the good father to draw the first glass of wine. 
He turned the spiggot, holding the glass, but only water came 
out! Each thrifty villager, thinking the others would bring 
wine, had brought his dark bottle filled with water! 

Each thought the other would “fix it.” None of them had 
any sense of personal responsibility, which is exactly what is 
wrong with my bachelor friend who drove me over that bump 
in the street, with my bell-hop who couldn’t raise the window, 
with my realtor friend who deplored the bad acoustics of the 
auditorium. 

It is the ambition of Kiwanis to be the invisible somebody 
who fixes crying needs! It is the aim of the organization to 
change the expression “They ought to fix it” to read “We 
ought to fix it,” and then get at it. 

As the weakest link fixes the strength of the entire chain, 
so does the efficiency of a Kiwanis club depend on the ability 
of each member to develop a sense of personal responsibility 
to the community in which he lives. 

To change the initial program of “They ought to fix it” to 
“We” the individual Kiwanian must think in terms of “I ought 
to fix it.” 

I live in this community. I am getting my living out of its 
citizens. I have my children in its free schools. I am getting 
my fire protection each night as I sleep. I get my family and 
my home protected by its police force. I get justice in its 
courts. 

I owe something to this town. When I see some thing which 
I can do to make it a better town in which to live, it is my 
duty and the duty of my Kiwanis club to hop to it. 

The invisible somebody is not They. It is I! 
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rests in sun-sheltered verandas where one may literally watch 
the world go by. Roller chair journeys in the city where they 
were invented. Comfortable, sheltered chairs when it rains. 
And Atlantic City’s Board Walk is a road of delight in sun- 
shine or rain. Countless shops with the novelties of the Orient 
and Occident gathered from the world markets and added to 
from each incoming ship. Six miles of brilliantly lighted 
night-time processions. Every day a holiday, every night a 
holiday-eve. 

Hotels. World-famed. Luxury, comfort and beauty. Rugs 
representing more than princes’ ransoms. Paintings, period 
furniture. The best work of the craftsmen of the ages. A 
million dollars spent to make a public room beautiful. 

Little journeys. Trips to Philadelphia, City of Brotherly 
Love and the shrine of American patriots but a few miles 
distant. New York, mighty monarch of world cities, but a 
few hours by fast train or bus. Washington, Baltimore, cities 
of wonder and tradition. The nation’s capital but a few hours 
away. To be seen either en route to or from the 1930 con- 
vention city. 

Boating. Swift, scudding sailboats from the inlet to sea 
and back. Thrills and pleasures for all. Airplanes day or 
night for more novel inspection of the “World’s Playground.’ 

Bathing. Surf bathing on a continuous beach that admits 
ne rival. Near enough to the Gulf Stream to be tempered, 
far enough away to be cool and salty. 

Motoring to a thousand scenes of interest. Perfect roads, 
carefully policed and adequately marked. 

The delights of Atlantic City are not to be written but to 
be experienced. Dreams come true in this “Paradise of 
Pleasure.” 

Truly the 1930 Convention of Kiwanis International in 
Atlantic City, June 29 to July 3, is an opportunity. 

Merton S. Heiss 
Convention Manager 
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New Field Service Department 


tricts will be taken on January 1 by the establishment 
of the Field Service Department of International Head- 
quarters. 


\ SIGNIFICANT forward step in service to clubs and dis- 


This change is the realization of a plan which for at least 
five years I have considered advisable and which an increasing 
number of our readers have hoped to realize as soon as the 
volume of Extension work and the finances of the organization 
made it possible. 

This new department will care for the work formerly carried 
on by the Extension and Special Service Departments—the 
building of new clubs and the rendering of personal service by 
field representatives to weak clubs. But the new department is 
more than the amalgamation of the two former departments. 
The plan under which the new department will operate makes 
possible an enlarged scope of service to both clubs and dis- 
tricts. 

Tom Marshall, formerly in charge of the Extension Depart- 
ment, will be the manager of the new Field Service Depart- 
ment. He will direct seven Field Service Representatives who 
have been chosen from the former field men of the Extension 
and the Special Service Departments. The United States and 
Canada have been divided into seven regions in each of which a 
Field Service Representative will carry on his work. The 
complete list of these regions and the Field Service Repre- 
sentatives will be found on the International Activities page. 

A most important change to note is the new method for the 
remuneration of the Field Service Representatives. They will 
be paid a salary, and their expenses in the field will be de- 
frayed. Formerly only the field men of the Special Service 
Department were paid on this basis. The former field men of 
the Extension Department were remunerated on a club fee or a 
controlled commission plan based on the officially fixed charter 
membership of a new club and they met their own expenses in 
the field. This former method was often wrongly criticized as 
an unlimited commission plan because no matter how many 
additional members were secured beyond the officially fixed 
charter membership, the remuneration of a former field man 
for building a new club was not increased in any way. 

Under the former plan it was obviously impossible to ask the 
extension field men to do certain work even in the promotion of 
sponsoring and the assisting of sponsoring, especially as the 
number of new clubs decreased and the size of these clubs be- 
came reduced because built chiefly in smaller communities. 

Under the new plan of remuneration, a very different scope 
and form of service is possible. It is also fairer to the men. 
There cannot be the slightest suspicion or criticism that the 
Field Service Representatives are carrying on any work or ask- 
ing any sponsoring or service activities from club or district 
officers primarily for their own financial profit. Working on a 
salary and expense basis, they also can be directed by the de- 
partment manager to render any service anywhere it is needed. 

The Field Service Representatives will carry on their work 


under plans and itineraries developed and supervised by the 
manager of the Field Service Department. The department 
manager and the Field Service Representatives in the various 
regions will coéperate with the district officers in all phases 
of their work in the same manner as formerly obtained in 
extension and special service work. 

It is impossible to indicate all phases of the service which 
they will render. In the main it will include the promotion 
of sponsoring interest, coéperation in sponsoring work, build- 
ing new clubs, giving special personal assistance to “atten- 
tion” clubs that have certain problems, contact with district 
officers and committees, and contact with clubs in the render- 
ing of service along many and varied lines. 

The expenses of the larger work of the new Field Service 
Department must obviously be more than the combined 
former expenses of the Extension and Special Service Depart- 
ments. This for the first six months of 1930 is estimated at 
$13,449.00. Even though there are only seven men in the 
field instead of thirteen as formerly (three special service 
representatives and the ten field representatives in the Exten- 
sion Department) yet all seven will receive salary and have 
expenses paid for full time field services instead of only three 
as formerly in the Special Service Department. While the 
amalgamation of the work of the two departments under one 
department removes one departmental manager, George S. 
French, formerly in charge of the Special Service Depart- 
ment, an additional assistant has had to be added to the 
Executive Department to care for the executive work pre- 
viously carried by Mr. Marshall because his full time was 
not required for the reduced volume of extension work. The 
enlarged work of the new department will obviously require 
all his time and thought. For a short period the larger por- 
tion of the charter fee which will in the future come to Inter- 
national will offset the increased expense, but it is obvious 
that as extension further decreases, more and more of the 
expense of this new department, providing enlarged and 
greatly improved service to clubs and districts, will have to 
be met from the general fund which can be increased only 
by an increase in annual dues. 

This change was enthusiastically commended by the dis- 
trict governors at the International Council and will without 
doubt approve itself to all. It is what we have long looked 
forward to as desirable as soon as it could possibly be ar- 
ranged and financed. All the workers in the new depart- 
ment are experienced in Kiwanis and are themselves entering 
upon their new and broader work with genuine enthusiasm. 

This is indeed a forward step in the enlargement and 
improvement of service in Kiwanis. From this we may expect 
great results. 
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The Mayor of a New England * 
City and member of a service 
club says it doesn't do much good 
to listen to speeches on Inter- 
national Peace and then turn up 
your nose at politics and the 
real problems of your own city. 


HE relation of politics to the recog- 

nized activities of service clubs is a 

subject which sooner or later must 
receive the careful attention of those 
practical idealists who believe the service 
clubs are to become a permanent instru- 
ment for good in the social organization 
in which we live, and who also believe in 
the fundamental principles of democracy 
as the best form of government as yet 
conceived. My object in this short article 
is not to solve the problem, for I have 
no such ambitious aim but simply, as a 
service club man and also a_ politician, 
to try to clarify the issue a little and per- 
haps to start a discussion, I hope of a 
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vigorous character, from which eventually 
a wise and practicable course may be 
found from both points of view. 

There are in this, as in all real issues, 
the two extreme radical views from which, 
through understanding, and with patience 
and good-will, there must be evolved a 
common meeting of minds and it may 
become possible to work out an at least 
partially satisfactory program of real 
benefit to the various individual service 
clubs many of which at present seem to 
be helplessly at sea on this particular 
matter. 

Those two extreme views may be stated 
briefly as represented, first by those who 
believe the club should become an almost 
open forum for those interested in politi- 
cal questions and perhaps for the candi- 
dates themselves and that the club after 
hearing both sides fairly and freely dis- 





ubs and Politics 


BY HON. JOHN WILSON 


cussed should by resolution or otherwise 
endorse this or that issue or this or that 
candidate. From the standpoint of the 
sincere and honest politician, and I abso- 
lutely maintain that many such exist and 
are constantly increasing in number, this 
is an ideal solution and one can really 
put up a strong logical argument in sup- 
port of this claim. To the average service 
club man this point of view is impossible 
and, rather regretfully putting aside my 
political trend of mind, I agree that this 
would eventually result in the total de- 
struction of the ideal service club even 
if considerable good were accomplished 
for the public welfare before the total 
annihilation occurred. 

Secondly, there are those far too com- 
mon service club members who delight to 
say that “the service clubs are entirely 
outside of politics” usually with that self- 
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satisfied “holier than thou” attitude which 
has done more than any one thing to 
injure service clubs in the public esteem. 
As is usually the case pride is the result 
of ignorance. This point of view is not 
only harmful to the cause of service clubs 
but is inconsistent absolutely with the 
name of “Service” and to my mind is 
strongly tainted with disloyalty to the 
flag we salute and the teachings of the 
Master who first placed service to man 
on an equality with worship of God if He 
did not indeed make them identical. The 
first alternative may be unwise and fatal 
to the service club, the second is unchris- 
tian and fatal to democracy and in my 
opinion will result in the decease of the 
service clubs from that fatal malady 
called innocuous desuetude. 


What is Politics? 


What is politics? How many service 
men know or how many have even been 
interested enough to think? Politics is 
the study and the honest effort to attain 
to a limited degree at least an ideal social 
organization in the community, the state 
or the nation in which we live, to estab- 
lish relations of man to man, and perhaps 
even of man to God, so regulated as to 
result in the good of all in the community. 
It is not the seeking and retaining office 
any more than seeking and retaining gold 
is the definition of the three great profes- 
sions of law, medicine or the ministry. It 
does not imply dishonesty or even selfish- 
ness one bit more than do the words 
trade, commerce or industry imply these 
qualities. To say that the service club is 
outside of politics is an absolute contra- 
diction of terms. It just can’t be any 
more than you can say black is white. 


Let us not forget that the service clubs 
are still on trial so far as being a real 
permanent factor for the good of society. 
Of course they form an extremely pleas- 
ant luncheon club for business and pro- 
fessional men and admittedly broaden 
acquaintances and help to develop friend- 
ships of the greatest value to the indi- 
vidual members in many ways, but if that 
is all they are or all they accomplish, 
good they may be, but they are service 
clubs and in my opinion if that is all they 
are, the time, effort, and enthusiasm given 
to them is largely wasted or at least might 
be better used elsewhere and the clubs 
are not destined to endure. 


I am going to admit, that as a service 
club man myself, and others have con- 
fided the same feeling to me, I at times 
at least question the real value of the 
club to the community in distinction from 
the value to the members, and I feel cer- 
tain they do not accomplish all they 
might very easily do if the members were 
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really seeking to be of service to the com- 
munity. Nor do I think an occasional gift 
of money to some worthy cause makes 
them real service clubs any more than a 
man or woman becomes a Christian by 
dressing up in fine clothes and going to 
church Easter Sunday. A little charity 
is not service any more than the Easter 
Parade is religion. The real object be- 
hind both is pride and selfishness. They 
are both just gestures with no real mean- 
ing unless it is to deceive the public and 
perhaps ourselves. 


An Illustration 


Let me give you an illustration of what 
I have in mind. Recently the club to 
which I belong had a big meeting, with 
other clubs from nearby towns joining 
with them, in favor of peace, certainly a 
worthy object. We had an exceptionally 
fine address on International Peace and 
it undoubtedly did us all good and we sat 
back and smoked and were quite enthusi- 
astic about what we were doing uncon- 
sciously or at least without effort to 
improve international relations. I ap- 
prove of it all but where does the service 
part come in except on the part of the 
speaker. You can’t go far towards inter- 
national peace without good government 
which is dependent on and an absolute 
corollary of clean politics and if this same 
club is out of politics as it prides itself 
on being, its efforts for international 
peace are rather idle and useless and 
what makes it worse is that they are of 
so little effect when they might easily be 
a great vital factor. That is the real pity 
of it. The only peace we really assisted 
was our own peace of mind, that peace 
without effort and without effect, so popu- 
lar in the world today and not regarded 
with disfavor even by service club mem- 
bers. 

I claim that you can’t justify your ex- 
istence as a service club if you are not 
interested as a club in the public ques- 
tions of the community, the state and the 
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nation and unless the effect of the club 
is to make the individual members take 
a greater interest therein and to a greater 
degree do their part to find a proper 
solution of these problems concerning 
the social organizations in which we live, 
—perhaps even by some of the members 
holding from time to time public office, 
not for the honor, the reward, or ambition 
but from a sense of civic duty, which 
sense a service club should seek to nur- 
ture and to sustain. 

Don’t say for Heaven’s sake that you 
are not interested in politics because the 
better type of men do not participate in 
them. That is a coward’s answer, not that 
of a service club man if he acknowledges 
that he has a duty to perform. I will tell 
you just why better men do not go into 
politics and I want you to think it over. 


Why Don’t Better 
Men Go Into Politics? 


It is because the church, the service 
clubs, the Legion and various other or- 
ganizations which stand for honesty and 
righteousness or claim to stand for it, and 
the men and women who make up these 
organizations are not in politics and take 
pride apparently in not being in. I will 
say frankly, I do not know whether this 
attitude arises from indolence, selfishness, 
a sense of superiority or because they 
don’t believe in the American form of 
government but I do know it is true to a 
most pitiable and disastrous extent and 
you know it too. 

I was asked to write briefly on this sub- 
ject and was given a limited space which 
I have about used and, I admit, without 
getting anywhere, unless I have accom- 
plished just exactly what I hope to do— 
to start you thinking. If I have done that 
I am absolutely content. 

And finally what is going to come of it 
all? I will give you my personal opinion. 
I believe in human nature, in my fellow 
men, in spite of all the faults, weaknesses 
and vices we have, and I believe there is 
a sense of personal responsibility in every- 
one capable of being aroused and I am 
absolutely convinced that this feeling of 
civic righteousness or whatever you want 
to call it, is about ready to assert itself. 
If I did not believe it I would not have 
written this article, nor would I have 
spoken along these lines to various serv- 
ice clubs if I did not think service club 
men were willing and capable of doing 
their part when convinced that it is their 
duty to so do. 

I look to the future not only with hope 
but with confidence. My advice to you 
all is, in the words of Theodore Roose- 
velt, who practised as well as talked 
service: 

“Fear God and take your own part.” 
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OW that Companionate Marriage 

and Farm Relief are holding the 

center of the stage as nation-wide 
problems, other matters such as Prohi- 
bition, Immigration, and Crime have been 
relegated to the scrap heap of public 
comment. Not only have some of these 
perfectly good controversial topics been 
ignored shamefully of late, but at least 
one brand new problem of national mag- 
nitude has so far been unable to get even 
a polite hearing. 

This virgin problem of which I write 
is no insignificant little across-the-bridge- 
table intellectual puzzle either. In fact, 
it is so far-reaching in its consequences 
that it makes the flights of the Graf Zep- 
plin appear about as significant by com- 
parison as the Society for the Extermina- 
tion of Celluloid Collars. It is a problem 
upon which not even so prolific a com- 
mentator as Will Rogers has yet vented 
his Beechnut-scented witticisms. Still it 
is a problem which is so important that 
the fact that it confronts millions of 
Americans every morning as they read 
their morning papers while at breakfast 
is alone enough to account for much of 
the sickness prevailing in the country 
since disagreeable thoughts while eating 
are said to promote ill health and retard 
digestion. We are told that between two 
and four billion dollars are spent in the 
United States annually for medical care 
and I dare say that much of this is spent 
by people whose early morning digestive 
exercises are disrupted by the fact that 
this mighty problem glares out at them 
from their morning newspapers. 

It is in order that this great wave of ill 
health may be stopped and that the life, 
liberty, and happiness of American citi- 
zens may again be assured that I urge 
the organization of an Association for the 
Protection of the American Automobile 
Buyer as a guarantee that this omnip- 
otent automobile problem may not disrupt 
our once mighty nation and completely 
devitalize the strength and vigor of the 
land. The appeal of Automobile “It” has 
become so pronounced that it is now sap- 
ping the blood stream of our rubber- 
tired citizenry and threatening to put the 
clap of chaos on the whole enterprise of 
civilization. Let us examine the text- 
appeal which has been utilized by auto- 
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mobile manufacturers in attempting to 
fulfill their uplift slogan of, “Every Amer- 
ican citizen in, or under, an automobile 
by 1935.” 

It becomes at once apparent that the 
individual automobile salesman is not to 
blame for this bold commercialization of 
Automobile “It,” but that the responsi- 
bility must be fastened upon the adver- 
tising technique used by the large manu- 
facturers in attempting to sell their wares 
to Mr. Prospective Purchaser. In the first 
place, the advertisers of automobfles be- 
gan by launching an attack of adjectives 
against the unsuspecting public. They 
described their cars in the most color- 
ful of terminology. Such words as “most” 
and “fastest” and “best” were worked 
double time and all the superlatives in 
the King’s English were called into action 
by the highly imaginative fellows who 
wrote their poetry in the form of auto- 
motive advertising. 

Price Appeal 

After a few years of effort along these 
lines, the master minds of the advertising 
attack changed their tactics and based 
their appeal on the matter of price. Cars 
were advertised to sell at terms of twenty- 
five dollars down and twenty-five dollars 
a week for the rest of your lives, or some 
such interminable length of time. Such 
phrases as “most economical transporta- 
tion,” “most for your automobile dollar,” 
“biggest automobile buy of the century,” 
and “when better automobiles are built, 
you'll still be paying for the old one” 
filled the advertising columns. They 
actually had us believing that they were 
selling their pretty products so cheaply 
that they must be losing money on every 
sale. They appeared to be in much the 
same situation as the Southern darky who 
was running a taxi from his home town 
to the railroad station ten miles away. 
He hauled passengers to the train and 
charged them only ten cents for the ride. 
A Northern traveler once asked him how 
he could afford to make such a long trip 
for a dime pointing out that even when 
loaded to capacity he could get only forty 
cents for the round-trip of twenty miles. 
The negro replied, “Wal sah, it’s like this. 
Ah loses money on each trip all right 
*nuff, but ah cain afford to do it because 
ah makes so many trips.” 
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Then Speed! 


After a time the advertising propa- 
ganda was changed to a stressing of 
Speed. Automobiles were advertised as 
being able to travel fifty miles per hour; 
then sixty miles per hour; then seventy 
and eighty miles per hour. We were told 
they could accelerate from two miles per 
hour to a mile a minute speed within the 
confines of a city block. A certain car 
was advertised as being able to travel 
some 50,000 miles in 48,000 minutes and 
544% seconds, or some such figure—the 
idea being of course to use figures so 
large and so complicated that we couldn’t 
understand them. Why it would take a 
man with the mathematical genius of an 
Einstein to calculate how fast he was sup- 
posed to go in his new automobile after 
he got it. And by the time he had his 
calculations made the car would be so 
old and worn he'd need a new one again. 


Come the Ladies! 


After the speed campaign had worn it- 
self out, the automobile companies made 
a flank attack and advanced at us through 
the instrumentality of our wives. Pic- 
tures of women driving cars began to 
appear in all the magazines with slogans 
emphasizing the ease of ease of handling 
and the safety of operation. Women are 
great on operations anyhow and the ad- 
vertisers were quick to sense this fem- 
inine failing. Men were urged to buy a 
second car for the use of the family and 
women were encouraged to assert their 
automotive independence until it is re- 
ported that next to afternoon bridge the 
domestic automobile situation is the sec- 
ond biggest factor in bringing about our 
present high divorce rate. 

Now all this is bad enough. but I 
could forgive them for all this were it not 
for the latest developments in automobile 
advertising. Not content with making 
us dizzy with adjectives; not satisfied 
with emphasizing price until we were 
broke and stressing speed until we were 
crippled and bruised and bleeding; not 
even satisfied with disrupting what few 
pitiful remnants remain of the Great 
American Home, they have now launched 
an attack right at the American man’s 
most vulnerable weakness. 


Nationality Appeal 

If there is any one characteristic that 
marks the typical American businessman 
above everything else it is his proclivity 
to boost. He boosts for his home town, 
his automobile, his nationality, his wife’s 
habits, his club, everything. Some of 
the fellows have a desk motto reading, 
“Even if you live in Hell—boost for your 
home town.” Now the American man 
reads this motto and believes in it and 
practices it. And the automobile adver- 
tising agents have found this out and are 
now using it in their advertising cam- 
paigns not even stopping at the possibility 
of stirring up national prejudices and 


racial hatreds in their eagerness to sell 
more automobiles. Witness the latest au- 
tomotive creation of General Motors Com- 
pany as a case in point. The Viking auto- 
mobile made especially to appeal to our 
great Scandinavian populations. Read the 
new advertisements, “Newer and Bigger 
Vikings for Bigger and Better Norwe- 
gians.” Of course General Motors cannot 
be blamed too severely in this connection. 

The DeSoto automobile was made to 
appeal to our big Spanish population in 
the South and the dwellers in the Missis- 
sippi River Valley who were eager to com- 
memorate DeSoto’s memorable voyage up 
the “Father of Waters.” 

Then there is the Pontiac made to ap- 
peal to our native Indian population. 
They even go so far as to picture an 
early aborigine head hunter on the name- 
plate of the car so eager are they to drive 
home its patriotic appeal to the red man. 

And then we have the LaSalle and the 
Marquette made for the Frenchman and 
the Dictator made for the Italian. It is 
said that the entire output of Studebaker 
Dictators for next year has been pur- 
chased in Italy so eager are the Italians 
to drive a Dictator after having been 
driven by one for the past eight years. 

The Roosevelt, the President, the 
Plymouth, and the Lincoln are now being 
advertised to appeal to the descendants 
of the Mayflower voyagers whose early 
American ancestry is so uppermost in 
their minds that it is said that the strictly 
American appeal of these nameplates is 
now considered by the women even above 
the type of upholstery and the engraving 
on the cigarette cases when it comes 
time to select the new family car. In fact, 
I believe that one of the big factors in 
the Hoover landslide was the preponder- 
ance of Americans driving cars named 
after Republican presidents whereas the 
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Democratic party had no large nucleus 
of automobile-driving voters since the 
Smith Company specialized in coughdrops 
and typewriters and the old Jackson Auto- 
mobile Company had sunk into oblivion. 


Next Will Be to Reach a 
Man Through His Stomach 

Now all this ought to be enough to 
stimulate a man to urge an “anti-toxin” 
for automobile “It” but as a matter of 
fact there are even more outstanding rea- 
sons why we should organize this great 
protective organization. Unless we take 
a definite stand, now, and present a united 
front against this advertising attack we 
shall soon find the advertisers taking the 
last and fatal step and launching their 
attack at our only weakness to which we 
are more susceptible than our boosting 
characteristic. That is, they will soon 
make an attack on our stomach by nam- 
ing their cars after our favorite items of 
food, and advertising their products with 
some such advertisements as the follow- 
ing: “Buy the Ludefish Motor Car”—what 
Norwegian or Swede could refrain from 
such an appeal? Or what Italian could 
refuse to buy the new “Spaghetti Straight 
Eight?” Were a motor car manufacturer 
to produce a car and call it the “New 
Sourkraut Six,” the German people would 
buy them up so rapidly that they would 
need several tiers of elevated highways 
to enable traffic to move at all in such a 
city as Milwaukee. And were some es- 
pecially unscrupulous concern to produce 
a car called the “Fried Chicken Special” 
or the “Roast Possum Straight Eight” he 
would so stimulate the negro demand for 
cars as to make our race problem almost 
unbearable in all of the large cities. 


Vanishing Americans 


Then, too, we must also consider the 
pedestrians, who are so rapidly being 
classed as “the vanishing Americans.” I, 
personally, believe that one of the reasons 
for the popularity of the present vogue 
for slim figures is that it reduces the haz- 
ard of being hit by a passing automobile. 
I have always had an unholy horror of 
being killed by being run over by an auto- 
mobile. It wouldn’t be so bad, it seems to 
me, to be killed by being kicked to death 
by a horse or a mule. The animal would 
do the deed in good faith and promote 
your exit with a pair of good hoofs and 
some sharp steel shoes. But it would be 
mighty exasperating to be killed by be- 
ing run over by an automobile which 
would flatten your anatomy in rubber- 
tired hypocrisy with its polished sides 
and shining trimmings grinning back at 
you in your distress. I fancy I can even 
hear the driver of the car turn to his wife 
and say, “Sarah, these pedestrians should 
be careful not to carry any sharp instru- 
ments in their pockets. The very deuce 
would be to pay to have a flat on a busy 
street like this.” And all this has been 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Personal Service 


A man outside of Kiwanis remarked that he, too, would 
like to do some good eleemosynary work if only he had the 
money. . 

Few misunderstandings of service are greater than the idea 
that check charity is the highest type of service. Money is 
required to do most good work but the very highest type of 
service is done in person without the aid of a check book. 

A glance at the Kiwanis objectives show that the greatest 
emphasis in our program of under-privileged child work is 
on personal contact with, and assistance to, an individual 
child. This service is of infinitely greater value to a child’s 
future than any which can be done with money alone. 

Kiwanis promotion of an aggressive citizenship is almost 
entirely a matter of exemplifying the principles which we 
try to teach. There is little use to urge on others a citizen- 
ship we do not practice. 

The same thought holds true in Kiwanis business; the best 
teaching of business standards is the examples set in the 
practice of one’s own business. 

Little if any money can be used in the promotion of a bet- 
ter understanding between farmer and city man. The estab- 
lishment of a kindly personal relation between farmer and 
individual Kiwanian is not a financial personal service! 

Vocational guidance and placement are in the same class. 
Money is not needed in this work but personal contacts with 
the boy or girl during formative periods, when most square 
pegs get wedged for life in round holes, resulting in personal 
unhappiness and commercial waste. 

No man, Kiwanian or not, can excuse himself for not doing 
good works because of lack of money. The most important 
of all such work is of a personal rather than a financial 
nature. A word of sympathy, a bit of helpful, understanding, 
goes much further than an open purse or a free-writing check 


pen, 
The evil wish is a boomerang which 
brings evil to the wisher. 
* 
Introspection 


Self-Pity and Misery are Siamese twins and Introspection 
is their father. One of the penalties of maturity is regret over 
lost opportunity. But the mature man with his head twisted 
to look back over his shoulder is certain to develop a mental 
crick in his life which distorts the drawing of the happiness 
of the present. 

The only way to forget personal worries is to get so much 
interested in the problems of others that no time is left for 
introspection. Private worries lose their importance when 
compared to the real misfortunes of others. 

No man secures happiness by thinking constantly of him- 
self. “The proper study of mankind is man,” but not to the 
man doing the studying. To worry over one’s personal prob- 
lems is the old tactics of trying to lift one’s self by the 
boot straps. 


The gods are good to that man who uses his spare time 
for the benefit of others. He is too busy to worry over his 
lost opportunities and be sorry for himself. 

Kiwanis demands much of the men who devote themselves 
to it. Yet we rush eagerly on, looking for ways to make the 
world better for those yet to come. We resemble a group of 
fat, bald, wrinkled or what-have-you Boy Scouts trying to do 
a kind act for that day. 

No man avoids introspection entirely but he can escape 
the twins, Self-Pity and Misery, to some extent, if he will try 
to remember that sum of all philosophy “This, too, will 
pass” and put it out of his mind by comparison with the 
misfortunes of others which he can do something to relieve 
and forget himself in the doing! 


Hes 


He was a successful farmer—he sold his 
farm to a golf club. 


* 


The Clean Slate 


This is a new Kiwanis year. The slate is clean. New 
officers are in harness. Their hopes, aims and ambitions will 
crystallize into Kiwanis history before the year is closed. 

Now is the budget time of year. The care taken in the 
preparation of that budget will spell success or failure when 
the year is ended. 

Financial budgeting is so much a practice in Kiwanis clubs 
that to speak of it is almost unnecessary. But a few clubs yet 
run on the hit or miss, spend and hope method—or rather 
lack of method. It is simple enough to figure the club income, 
almost as simple to budget the outgo. So much for this com- 
mittee and so much for that; so much for this objective, so 
much for that. 

The budget of time is of equal importance. A Kiwanis club 
can do only so much work. There are only so many speeches 
to which it will listen with patience and interest. The best 
clubs budget the extra half hour after luncheon into so many 
meetings for business, so many for entertainment, so many 
for Kiwanis education, so many for Kiwanis inspiration. Such 
rotation makes for interest and attendance. 

Time should also be budgeted on the objectives of Kiwanis. 
No club is expected to major on all, but no club is successful 
which does not major on at least three, and do some work on 
the others. Our objectives were carefully selected; activity is 
needed in every community. The budgeting of the club time 
in these is of equal importance to budgeting its other work 
and its finances. 

Budget also the activities outside the club. What inter-club 
meetings will you hold this year? What has the Sports Com- 
mittee on its mind in the way of picnics and the like? What 
has the Golf Committee planned? What about Ladies’ Nights 
and Ladies’ Days? Have these all been allowed for in the 
year’s activities? 

Last but far from least; two committees are already at 
work, one to stir up interest and get attendance for the dis- 
trict convention; another to plan for a big representation at 
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Atlantic City next June. Every Kiwanian who attends a dis- 
trict or an International convention returns with a revival of 
Kiwanis spirit. While his attendance at either is a great help 
and is highly appreciated, the reaction on the man is of 
greater benefit to him than he is to the convention. 

Such an outline of a year’s Kiwanis work makes it sound 
dificult of execution. It is much more easily carried out if 
at the beginning of the year, work, time and money are 
budgeted and assigned to various committees. 

A busy club is a happy club. A busy Kiwanian is a happy 
Kiwanian. Both club and individual can best be kept busy 
and happy by a careful budgeting of the work and its assign- 
ment to those most able and willing to do it. 


rpm 
Easy Street is generally a blind alley, 
leading nowhere. 
7 
Speakers 

No better piece of Kiwanis work has been accomplished 
recently than that of Kiwanian Harry Caton in organizing a 
speakers’ bureau for the Capital District. 

He lists not only the names and addresses of speakers will- 
ing to address Kiwanis clubs but their subjects, the amount 
of notice required and the distance the speakers are willing 
to travel. 

This is a district matter, although a similar scheme might 
be carried out in a smaller way by a few clubs in one neigh- 
borhood. 

But the preliminary to the list of speakers is of importance 
to every Kiwanis club. It is a succinct summary of the treat- 
ment of speakers who appear before Kiwanis clubs. By his 
list the club may select either a speaker or a subject. Too 
many clubs select a speaker without regard to subject. Talks 
before Kiwanis should be budgeted so that the club does not 
have several along the same lines. Kiwanis inspiration and 
humor are both good but too much of either is tiresome. 
Talks should’ be diversified; educational, inspirational, hu- 
morous and entertainment addresses should aiternate. 

Caton also suggests that speakers should be notified well 
in advance. The speaker is less likely to be engaged and too 
short notice is almost sure to bring either a hastily prepared 
address or an old one with a new head and tail to adopt it to 
Kiwanis purposes. 

“Make all arrangements as to day and hour of meeting 
and then meet him” is a direct quotation. More than one 
speaker has been invited a month or six weeks ahead and 
then not followed up, leaving him to think himself forgotten 
or unappreciated. 

He reminds clubs to pay all expenses promptly. No club 
should expect a speaker to give his time and talents and also 
pay his expenses. All International officers have expenses 
paid when on official business. Clubs should not put the 
speaker to the embarrassment of having to send the club a 
bill, unless he is distinctly given to understand that the club 
desires him to do this. 

All Kiwanis clubs in the United States and Canada fully 
understand all these suggestions but alas! Speakers have 
discovered that many are careless in acting on their knowl- 
edge. Failure comes because it is not the specified business 
of an officer or committee chairman of the club. 

The secretary thinks the president or the chairman of the 
Program Committee has attended to it; each of them thinks 
the secretary has done it. Result: the speaker is embarrassed 
at being compelled to remind the club of his expense check. 

It should be the particular duty of one man in the club to 
see to the expense checks of speakers. Some speakers’ ex- 
penses are yet unpaid by clubs which believe it has been 
done because the speaker is too modest to remind them. But 
such treatment does not incline speakers to oblige other clubs. 
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Experience 


Repetition is the mother of certainty. 

Common sense, which is wisdom, is the safety and sanity 
which the mind absorbs as a result of having done things 
repeatedly and discovering that they turn out well. 

Events which happen over and over have more of the juice 
of the universe in them than those which happen only occa- 
sionally. 

If there were an earthquake every afternoon at four-thirty, 
not only would we soon cease to marvel at it, but would con- 
trive ways of preventing it from doing damage. 

Learned men are those who have done a thing often enough 
to know that it will be perfect if handled one way and imper- 
fect if handled another. 

Kiwanis International claims no startling brains or unusual 
minds. It has but provided ease of access to the records of 
hundreds of Kiwanis clubs in their conduct of thousands of 
problems. 

We are all inclined to think the problems of our own club 
peculiar, the conditions in our own town different from others. 
Yet it is more than likely that our problem is but a repro- 
duction of others arising under identical circumstances. 

Kiwanis International is not a foreign but a local organiza- 
tion of which your club is a part. It is not conducted for its 
own benefit or that of a higher body of Kiwanians but for 
the benefit of the clubs. 

It is your organization, placed conveniently in the center 
of Kiwanis population, so it is most quickly available to its 
own people. There is no problem of Kiwanis on which it has 
not some experience, some common sense, catalogued, card- 
indexed, easily available to you. 

It has stored these experiences that they may be available 
to you at a moment’s notice. You ask no favor when you use 
the service provided. 

Every club is urged to take advantage of the experience of 
hundreds of other clubs which belongs of right to all. 


Set 


“In this world one must be a little too 
kind to be kind enough.” Marivaux. 


* 
Indorsements 

Scarcely a year passes that some enthusiastic individual 
does not ask a Kiwanis club to indorse the particular project 
for community betterment in which he is interested. 

Kiwanis clubs have great influence for good in the com- 
munity. The character of membership and their standing 
in the community makes such an indorsement most desir- 
able. It is a stamp of approval of the project. 

Any Kiwanis club can do only a limited number of things. 
If this particular objective is not one which the Kiwanis club 
is willing to get behind, it should not be indorsed. No club 
has the right to indorse a project if it is not willing to assume 
its full share of responsibility of accomplishment. 

The matter goes back to one of the fundamentals of Kiwanis 
club management. A project is brought before the club. The 
membership is likely to feel that it will get a black eye in the 
community if they fail to indorse it. The way to avoid this 
is to follow the very fundamental rule of Kiwanis procedure 
and refer the matter to the Board before it is allowed to 
come on the floor. 

In a board meeting the members are not carried away by 
the oratory of the indorsers of a project. They can listen 
calmly. If in their judgment the club is not in a position to 
carry out the project, it should not be allowed to be prejudiced 
by coming before the club and having its indorsement refused. 

Care in keeping such matters from coming before the club 
will save embarrassment for both the club and the promoters 
of the project. 
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Making Personal Service 
Really Effective 


EAR Fred:— 
I have spent considerable time 
reading over the Proceedings of 


both International and district conven- 
tions. I suppose I have read every report 
that has been made by an International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 

I am just an ordinary Kiwanian, but I 
want to tell you that this particular type 
of Kiwanis effort appeals to me very 
strongly, especially since the organization 
has placed the interpretation of personal 
service to the activity and drifted away a 
little from the charitable and character- 
building organizations that are present in 
all of our communities. 

You know my personal opinion, Fred, 
is that there are many members of Ki- 
wanis who have slightly extorted ideas in 
regard to these charitable and character- 
building organizations and they do not 
take very much interest in the actual 
accomplishment of the work at hand. Too 
many things aside from business reasons 
such as religious prejudices, personal 
opinions, and lack of confidence in the 
men or group of men directing such or- 
ganizations, enter into the picture so that 
a universal participation by individual 
Kiwanians is almost impossible. 

I personally, do not criticize the efforts 
of these organizations, or their manner of 
accomplishing their results; in fact, I 
have given my support to them all and a 
great deal of personal effort besides, but 
through the eye-glasses of Kiwanis, I am 
looking for an activity or the means to 
an end which cannot be criticized by any 
individual member, and one which will 
enlist the entire and universal codperation 
of them all. When such has been realized 
or evolved from the activities of our club 
or its members, we will see a greater 
measure of constructive accomplishment 
and a greater satisfaction within our 
membership of work well done. 

I see the dawn of a greater activity in 
under-privileged child work coming from 
the proper sponsorship of personal serv- 
ice. It is not hard to conceive a year of 
activity in which every individual Ki- 
wanian, 100,000 of them, perform some 
personal service to an under-privileged 


child. We may forget the check book 


form of service just as the donor forgets 
it when he participates in that particular 
form of service. He never secures the 
absolute realization that he has done any- 
thing except what might be termed his 
duty or civic responsibility, and gains 
little satisfaction as it is done and no par- 
ticular desire to continue the service be- 
cause he cannot clearly see the results 
his check service has accomplished. 

I am not trying to tell you or anybody 
else that check service is not necessary in 
this old world of ours. It is, and very 
much so, but for the purposes of this little 
narrative I am saying right here that 
individual personal service to the under- 
privileged child is the thing that does, 
and will continue to appeal to Kiwanis, 
and also produces in the heart of each a 
satisfaction of actually having had a part 
in the accomplishment of this great ac- 
tivity. 


Experience in California-Nevada District 


I got the bug last year when I was serv- 
ing as Governor of the California-Nevada 
District. Early in the year in making some 
divisional visits I ran across a chairman 
of a club Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child who had what I thought a practical 
idea, and the best of it was he had actually 
carried out the plan the year before to a 
successful termination in his own club of 
approximately ninety-five members. “You 
know,” he said, “every member of our 
club did some piece of personal service 
to an under-privileged child last year, and 
I have the record of it right here in this 
little book.” 

It did not take him long to demonstrate 
the truth of his statement and I immedi- 
ately tried to sell the idea to all of the 
clubs of the district. Every Kiwanian in 
the district rendering some form of per- 
sonal service to an under-privileged child 
was a result apparently easy of accom- 
plishment, so I got busy. I sold the dis- 
trict committee the idea, wrote it up ever- 
lastingly in the “Digest,” spoke on it at 
divisional meetings and other official visi- 
tations, and do you know, Fred, by the 
time of our district convention in Novem- 


BY WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


International Trustee 


An International Trustee writes 
a personal letter to the Inter- 
national Secretary on how they 
did it in California and Nevada. 


ber of 1928, seventy-one clubs of the 129 
in the district, through their chairmen of 
Committees on Under-Privileged Child, 
had reported to me that they were 100 per 
cent in this particular objective. I did not 
check up again at the end of the year but 
I am satisfied 90 per cent of our clubs 
would have reported 100 per cent partici- 
pation. 

Well, to get back to my story, here is 
the way this first committee chairman of 
an individual club put it over. Like most 
club committee men, when he was first 
appointed, he visioned very little to be 
done, judged perhaps upon what had been 
done by the committee immediately pre- 
ceding him. He contacted and rightly so 
the previous committee and found that 
they had spent most of their time trying 
to figure out what to do, and little or no 
time in actually doing it. 

They had recommended, of course, the 
annual contribution from the club to the 
Community Chest, and they saw to it that 
the annual contribution was made at 
Christmas time to the Salvation Army. 
They had made a little effort in trying to 
help a Scout Troop, and had urged all of 
the club members to get out and work for 
this or that community drive or charity 
ball or something else. When it came time 
to write up the efficiency report there was 
little to be said on the side of actual 
accomplishment. 

Well, this fellow is one of these -prac- 
tical “guys,” sort of a “show me” type. 
He valued his membership in Kiwanis, 
appreciated the associations and the 
pleasures his membership brought him. 
At the same time he was a busy fellow 
and wanted to see some real results right 
in his own home town, so he could tell 
his wife at the end of the year, “We did 
this, and we did that.” 

What did he do but make a little card 
index of each member of that club and 
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told them each and all that he was going 
to get a record of some personal service 
from every one of them. He was surprised 
to find when he had the index all set up 
that so many of the club members were 
doing considerable personal service that 
he did not know anything about. This fel- 
low was the chairman of the “Court of 
Honor” for the Boy Scouts, this fellow 
taught a vocational class at the “Y,” this 
fellow served on some city or county Wel- 
fare Commission, and a lot of other activi- 
ties which the club had not noticed at all. 
And at the same time, he found a lot of 
the members who gave their little bit each 
year to the Community Chest and threw 
a “four-bit” piece in the Salvation Army 
pot at Christmas, and that was all they 
knew about personal service. 

After eliminating all of the boys who 
were giving personal service, he started 
to work on the others. He made it a point 
to sit by one or two of them each meeting, 
or to interview them in their offices sug- 
gesting some little thing that had come to 
the attention of his committee that was 


Courtesy 


— 


HE greatest enemy of efficiency ir 

any mechanical device is friction. A 

machine using one hundred parts of 
work to operate it, may give out but 
seventy-five parts of useful work. The 
other twenty-five went to overcome fric- 
tion within the machine itself. To reduce 
this friction or waste effort, we use such 
things as roller bearings and oil. 

Courtesy is a great lubricant. It oils 
the machinery of all social and business 
relations. It is the greatest reducer of 
friction in all of life’s relationships known 
to man. 

It belongs in the same category with 
beautiful flowers, babbling brooks, won- 
derful sunsets, and all things which lead 
men and women to think nobler thoughts. 
It is an inspiring circumstance to meet a 
courteous person, be he tramp or a knight 
in king’s armor. 

Courtesy is no respecter of persons or 
circumstances. It costs nothing. So it 
belongs to the rich and the poor, to the 
liar or truth-teller, to ditch diggers or 
presidents. No one can be excused for 
being discourteous any more than he can 
for having a dirty face, or for having 
bad habits. 


True courtesy is founded on truth. 


personal service and should be done. A 
lot of things came to light and specific 
occasions or opportunities of personal 
service were presented to the men with 
the result that the service was rendered. 


A Record 

About Christmas time, this chairman 
had a record on all except four of his 
membership and since he was really in 
earnest to accomplish a 100 per cent par- 
ticipation before the year was over, he 
subpoenaed the four with their cars to the 
Salvation Army headquarters the after- 
noon of Christmas Eve to deliver pack- 
ages of groceries and clothing to needy 
families. Each was given about a half 
dozen baskets and told where to deliver 
them. You know those fellows never be- 
fore realized that such conditions actually 
existed right under their noses in their 
own town—sick women with dependent 
children half fed and half clothed—dis- 
abled men with large families and little 
means of support—orphaned children 
farmed out under adverse conditions 
children out of school because of lack of 
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clothing—children pale and puny because 
of lack of sufficient or proper feeding, and 
what not. 

Do you know this fellow told me that 
these four men actually asked the new 
president of the club to put them on the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child for 
the following year? 

I have not contacted with him since, but 
[ know he and his club are keeping up the 
good work. You bet I was tickled, Fred, 
when I noticed that the International 
Trustees in setting up Objectives for 1929 
and 30 re-vamped the wording of that 
Number 1 Objective so as to bring in the 
personal service aspect. 

“To promote enduring service for under- 
privileged children, emphasizing personal 
contact with and assistance to an indi- 
vidual child by every Kiwanian.” 

And thus might it apply to the indi- 
vidual Kiwanian and not to the clubs as 
the unit for accomplishment. 

Yours for more of this type of service. 


Witutram O. Harris, 
International Trustee. 


BY GEORGE F. RADLEY 


immediate Past President 


Kiwanis Club of Alexandria Bay, New York 


There is no sham, no make-believe, no 
pretense, or no deceit in true courtesy. It 
is simply the Golden Rule practised in 
all associations. Treat others as you would 
like to be treated. Such is true courtesy. 

Courtesy is valuable. It will bring hap- 
piness and success sooner. No man is 
happy or successful without the good-will 
of his associates. Few accomplishments 
are credited without good-will. Students 
need the good-will of teachers, and teach- 
ers need the good-will of students, if they 
are to be happy and to do those things 
best for which they are striving. No boss 
gets as much work out of his men who 
says, “You do this,” as the one who says, 
“Come on boys, we will do this.” 

Courtesy marks you as a lady or gen- 
tleman. Good manners attract attention. 
They arouse an interest and sympathy in 
you and in what you are doing as no other 
virtue will. Your associates will be more 
ready to help you, more anxious to be 
your friend, and more apt to speak well 
of you, if you are courteous, even though 
you may have other bad habits that tend 
to condemn you. 

How will we be courteous? 

Surely, it is not expected that such an 
article as this will outline a course in fine 





manners. But your attention is called to 
one great opportunity to be courteous. 

How do you greet people? Do you 
say, “Hello”? “Good Evening,” with your 
mouth only, like a mechanical device? 
You know you do meet people, who I am 
sure would appreciate some device, where- 
by it would say “Hello.” or “Good Eve- 
ning,” by simply pushing a button, so they 
wouldn’t have to bother with this bore- 
some practice of having to speak to 
people. 

Then you meet people who are per- 
fectly normal in every way, have no 
animosity against you, but who would not 
speak to you unless you spoke first. 

Then there is the sort who just grunt 
whenever you greet them. Whenever we 
meet this kind, something, not nice, stirs 
within us. 

Then you meet the person who won't 
speak to you, if they have a grievance 
against you. How silly, how utterly value- 
less is such a habit. 

Courtesy is probably best exemplified 
in the manner in which you greet people. 
If you are cheerful, smiling, radiating 
good-will, passing no one by in your salu- 
tations, you are on the road to a happy 

(Turn to page 52) 
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New Field Service 

Department 
HE new Field Service Department of In- 
ternational is explained on the Secretary's 

page. A three-day conference of the Field 

Service Representatives will be held in Chi- 

cago at which time the work of this new de- 

partment will be thoroughly reviewed and by 
papers, discussions, and demonstrations, the 
men will be fully trained in all the new pro- 
gram of service that is to be carried out by 
this department. The conference will be 
under the immediate direction of Tom Mar- 
shall, the manager of the new department, 
with the codperation of the International 

Secretary and the Assistant Secretary. The 

other members of the Headquarters’ staff will 

also attend the conference so that they will 
have a full understanding of the new and 
enlarged service program of this department. 

The seven regions with the Field Service 

Representatives assigned to each are as fol- 

lows: 

Recion I. Warter E. Harmon 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Districts. 

Recon Il. FRANKLIN KEAN 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Capital, and 
Carolinas Districts. 

Recron Ill. Joun E. Van Berscuort 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan Districts 

Recron IV. Ep. P. MALMBERG 
Louisiana-Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky- 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida Districts. 

Recion V. Epwin S. Suortess 
Western Canada, Montana, Minnesota- 
Dakotas, Nebraska-lowa, and Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Districts, and Wyoming. 

Recron VI. Warter C. Humpron 
Texas-Oklahoma District and El Paso 
County, Texas, included in the Southwest 
District, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

Recion VIL. Ernest L. Lucas 
Califernia-Nevada, Pacific-Northwest, Utah- 
Idaho Districts, and Arizona 


Board of Trustees’ Meeting 

HE International Board of Trustees held 

a meeting on Wednesday, December 4, just 
prior to the International Council and had 
additional sessions on December 5 and 6. All 
members were present and a large volume of 
business was cared for. Among the main 
matters which received the attention of the 
Board were the adoption of the budget for 
the first six months of 1930 as recommended 
by the Finance Committee, the consideration 
of the semi-annual reports of al] International 
committees and the reports of the various 
Board committees, the approval of the ex- 
tending by Miami of an invitation at the 
Atlantic City Convention for the 1931 con- 


vention. The Board also approved the tenta- 
tive program of the Atlantic City Convention 
as presented by the Committee on Convention 
Program and adopted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the special Board committee, a change 
in the seating and election procedure at the 
Atlantic City Convention. The delegates will 
be seated by districts on the floor of the 
convention hall at the sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday morning. The 
nominations and election will occur on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, July 2, but the announce- 
ment of the results of the election will not 
be made until the close of the last session on 
the following morning. It is hoped that by 
this method the final session of the conven- 
tion will be free from some of the conditions 
that have long made it a sort of anticlimax 
to the convention. 


Finance Committee 

HE Finance Committee. consisting of 

Walter Weiser, chairman, Treasurer Cross- 
man and Trustee van Diest held a meeting 
on December 3, at which many financial mat- 
ters were cared for and the final completion 
of the budget for the first six months of 1930 
was accomplished. The committee also fur- 
ther studied the financial policy and condi- 
tion of our organization and codperated with 
the chairman in developing the statement 
that he presented to the International Council. 


International Council 


HE International Council met at the Drake 

Hotel in Chicago, December 5, 6, and 7. 
In this issue of the Magazine is given a short 
report of this Council and several of the 
addresses and papers that were presented. 
Next to the Annual Convention, this is the 
most significant meeting in our organization. 
It is a means for passing on the created 
leadership of the International Board and 
International committees to the district gov- 
ernors so that they may codperate in making 
this leadership effective in the clubs. Not 
only the general sessions of the Council but 
especially the two conferences of the district 
governors-elect provided a very thorough 
course of training in the responsibilities for 
their administrative work. 


Committee on Classification 
and Membership 


HIS committee held a meeting at Inter- 

national Headquarters on November 23, 
which was attended by Chairman George A. 
Shurtleff, and three of the four members, 
Lawrence D. Hudson, B. O. Weisel, and 
Fred W. Witter. This committee has a very 
thorough appreciation of its great opportunity 
and plans were developed that will surely, 


if followed out, result in the increase and 
strengthening of the membership of our clubs. 
Again this year membership goals with the 
coéperation of International Headquarters 
will be set for all clubs, and clubs will be 
urged conservatively and yet aggressively to 
seek to build up their memberships to these 
goals. Early in January all district governors 
and lieutenant-governors will be advised in 
regard to the suggested goals for the clubs 
in their districts and divisions, and it is 
hoped through their codperation that excep- 
tional results will be accomplished. 


Committee on Public Affairs 


for Canada 


HE Committee on Public Affairs for 

Canada held a most successful meeting at 
International Headquarters on November 25. 
Only once before, in the convention year 
1926-27, has the Committee on Public Affairs 
for Canada met. This has been due to the 
fact that factors each year arose which 
seemed to make a meeting of this committee 
impractical because no time could be found 
during the period when a meeting could be 
held which promised attendance of most of 
the members of the committee. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that this con- 
vention year the committee was able to meet 
with all but one member present. In attend- 
ance upon the meeting were Chairman James 
P. Whyte, C. Gordon Lawrence, William S. 
McLennan, and John T. Truman. 

The committee discussed very fully and 
earnestly various possible fields to which 
it might give its leadership and finally de- 
veloped a most commendable program in 
which the committee will seek to secure the 
codperation of our Canadian clubs. 


Anniversary Week 
—January 19-25 


HE annual Anniversary Week of our or- 

ganization will be observed during the 
period January 19-25. It is hoped that not a 
single club will fail to carry out a special 
program at its meeting during this Anni- 
versary Week. Special suggestions have been 
forwarded to all clubs by the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education. 


United States—Canada Week 
—April 27—May 3 
AS has previously been announced, all clubs 
in the United States and Canada are 
urged to plan meetings for the observance of 
United States—Canada Week during the week 
of April 27—May 3. A special committee has 
been appointed to promote the observance of 
this occasion. 
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@ GEORGIA 

Georgia Kiwanians and visitors, 306 strong, 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Valdosta club 
at the annual district convention October 23- 
25. Every minute of the time was crowded 
with activity and much about Kiwanis ac- 
tivities was learned, as well as inspiration 
received from the fine addresses heard. 

The Executive Committee met the after- 
noon of the 23rd and the trustees that eve- 
ning. Early arrivals were entertained later 
with an informal dance. 

Thursday morning, presidents’ and secre- 
taries’ breakfasts and conferences were held 
with Potter F. Gould, president, Brunswick, 
presiding over the former and C. C. Shedd, 
secretary, Waycross, over the latter. 

The opening session convened with a good 
representation on hand. After addresses of 
welcome by Valdosta officials and response by 
President Alan M. MacDonell of Macon, Im- 
mediate Past Governor Osceola Pound intro- 
duced Governor M. Pembroke Pope. The gov- 
ernor’s message was short but to the point 
and was well received. 

The next on the program was the intro- 
duction of International and district officers— 
and then things began to warm up. Inter- 
national Trustee Albert Snedeker of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, told the delegates more 
about Kiwanis in thirty minutes than they 
thought they could find out in a lifetime. 
His subject was divided into three major 
parts, namely, the under-privileged child, 
vocational guidance, and leadership. The 
thought that impressed a great many dele- 
gates was the way Kiwanis can be put into 
politics rather than putting politics into 
Kiwanis. 

After some community singing Marshall 
Woodson of Thomasville, as a self-appointed 
chairman of the attendance committee, told 
of the plan he had mapped out whereby he 
not only boosted the attendance but gave the 
club thirteen consecutive 100 per cent meet- 
ings, after which he felt somewhat repaid 
for having worked three months to get the 
first one. His plan of procedure is well worth 
being adopted by any club which is having 
a decrease in attendance. 

The noon hour then at hand was filled with 
luncheons of the various divisions and cau- 
cuses were held. 

The address of International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker topped the afternoon ses- 
sion. It was a symposium of Kiwanis ob- 
jectives stressing four major points—leader- 
ship training, quality personnel, Kiwanis ex- 
tension and localization of Kiwanis objec- 
tives. He stressed the need of training club 
officers in the duties incumbent upon their 
offices as a means of securing greater codpera- 
tion in the attainment of Kiwanis objectives 


and urged that each club undertake the 
localization of at least two of the major ob- 
jectives with particular emphasis placed 
upon the under-privileged child in all its 
phases. While statistics of the Georgia Dis- 
trict showed that about 240 members had 
been lost during the year, Secretary Parker 
declared that the reports for the last four 
months showed the district in a state of pro- 
gression which would overcome any numeri- 
cal loss suffered. However, he exhorted the 
stronger divisions in the district to lend a 
hand to the weaker divisions and the stronger 
clubs to lend a hand to the weaker clubs, 
helping them over their problems. 

Immediately after Secretary Parker's ad- 
dress a general conference was held at which 
many of the activities engaged in by the 
various clubs of the district were reviewed. 
Following this a discussion was had on inter- 
club work, led by William Hammond John- 
son of Gainesville. 

In the evening a model dinner was given 
at the Georgia State Women’s College dining 
room where Past International President 
Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta presided. A most 
enjoyable program was rendered by the girls 
of the college and by the Rotary double 
quartet. A brief address by Judge Harry D. 
Reed, Waycross, was well received. The 
Governor’s Ball followed. 

Friday morning the delegates got down to 
business about ten o’clock. The reports of 
District Secretary R. R. Johnson, District 
Treasurer W. L. Harwell, lieutenant gov- 
ernors, chairmen of standing committees and 
of Committees on Nominations, Credentials, 
Convention Attendance, Resolutions and Elec- 
tions were heard previous to an especially 
fine address filled with inspiration and the 
spirit of Kiwanis by Robert H. Jones, Jr., of 
Atlanta. It was one of the high spots of the 
convention. Brief reports of special commit- 
tees followed and then an open forum was 
held prior to the election of officers which re- 
sulted in the following selections: Governor, 
W. B. Gibbs, Jesup; Lieutenant Governors, 
William Hammond Johnson, Gainesville; Er- 
win Sibley, Milledgeville; Dave M. Parker, 
Waycross; George Hollis Oliver, Valdosta; 
Evan Mathis, Americus. Treasurer William 
Laprade Harwell, brunswick, was re-elected. 


It was unanimously decided to hold the 
next convention at Jackson. 


The Declamation Contest which was con- 
ducted by the District Committee on Kiwanis 
Education was especially good. Dave M. 
Parker of Waycross was the winner. 

A bridge luncheon and sightseeing trip in 
addition to the informal dance, model dinner, 
governor’s ball and football game enjoyed 
by the delegates, kept the ladies busy through- 
out the convention. 


@ MISSOURI-KANSAS.- 
ARKANSAS 

The Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
Convention convened in Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, October 14-16 for the second time, the 
first convention being held there in 1926. 
Representatives of Kiwanis International in 
attendance were: Past International Presi- 
dent John H. Moss of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
International Trustees Edmond C. van Diest 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Howard 
T. Hill of Manhattan, Kansas, also Immediate 
Past Governor of the district, and Thomas B. 
Marshall of the Extension Department at 
International Headquarters. 

The convention was the best ever held by 
the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, the 
program being one of the most unique and 
interesting yet presented to a district con- 
vention. The people of Hot Springs are ex- 
cellent entertainers and know how to take 
care of a convention. The fact that the con- 
vention returned to them the second time 
within three years is evidence of this. 

District Governor Frank H. Dodge presided 
Matters stressed 
were: Extension, both in new members in 
established clubs and the building of new 
clubs, and the localization of Kiwanis activi- 
ties. The Executive Board which met the 
morning of the 14th with every member pres- 
ent, appropriated $200 with which to pay the 
expenses of district trustees for the remainder 
of the year 1929 in their efforts to build new 
clubs. A re-divisioning of the district was 
made to enable lieutenant governors to be 
in closer touch with their clubs. Considerable 
discussion was given to the proposal to change 
the method of pro-rating the expenses of the 
district convention and the January meeting 
of the board of district trustees, placing the 
pro-rate upon a per capita basis instead of 
making the club the basis of division. A 
special committee was appointed to study 
the proposal and make recommendations to 
the meeting of the Board in January. Ar- 
rangements were also made for a joint meet- 
ing in December of the 1929 Executive Bozird 
and that elected for 1930, to enable the new 
administration to correlate its activities with 
those of the past year. 

The district was found to be in the best 
condition it has ever been. A considerable 
increase in membership for the year was 
reported, although only two new clubs were 
built. District Secretary Alfred W. Taylor 
reported the district 100 per cent in monthly 
reports with the exception of two reports, and 
District Treasurer John P. Davidson reported 
a record of 100 per cent with reference to 
finances, with about $6,000 in surplus invested 
in bonds and approximately $4,000 in the 
bank. 


Topeka, Kansas, received the vote of the 


at the business sessions. 
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delegates for the next convention city. 
Officers elected for the year 1930 are: 
Governor, T. J. Talbert, Columbia, Missouri; 
Lieutenant Governors, Dr. William D. Aufder- 
heide, St. Louis, Missouri; Allen O. Glore, 
Chillicothe, Missouri; Blanchard Tual, 


Rogers, Arkansas; Payne H. Ratner, Parsons, 
Kansas; Rev. William S. Dando, Emporia, 
Kansas; Harry R. Horner, Wichita, Kansas; 
William F. Lake, Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Missouri; B. T. David- 
son, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Louis F. Miller, 
Dodge City, Kansas. John P. Davidson of 
Wichita, Kansas, was re-elected treasurer. 


@ CAROLINAS 


With a representation of fifty-eight clubs 
and a total registration of almost four hun- 


dred, the ninth aunual convention of the 
Carolinas District was held at Greenville, 
South Carolina, November 6-8. International 


Randall Caton, Jr., and Interna- 
Fred. C. W. Parker repre- 
International. Among the 
past district attendance were 
William B. Merrimon, Greensboro; Dr. E. W. 
Sykes, Anderson; Alva M. Lumpkin, Colum- 
bia, and James M Florence. 
Tim W his message 
summarized the work of the district for the 
year and expressed a sincere appreciation of 
his fellow workers. Reports 
showed that the clubs in the 
district were in a most healthy condition. 
Group conferences were held the morning 
of the including one for presi- 
dents, trustees. That for 
over by William 
secretaries by 


Trustee J 
tional Secretary 
sented Kiwanis 
governors in 


Lynch, 


Governor Crews in 


the services of 


that were made 


set ond day . 
secretaries and 


presidents was presided 


Thomas Joyner, Raleigh; 
William L. Wetzell, Gastonia; trustees by 
Plato Gastonia. Four definitely 
stated topics were discussed under most com- 
petent leadership at each of these conferences. 

The International Trustee 
Caton and Secretary Parker were both instruc- 
and inspirational. Frank H. Jeter of 
a very fine address on “The 
Lieutenant Governor.” Brief 
made by C. W. Arm- 
strong, Salisbury, on “The Under-Privileged 
Child”; James W. Jackson, Greenwood, South 
Carolina, on “Vocational Guidance and Place- 


Durham, 


addresses of 


tive 
Raleigh gave 
Duties of a 


addresses were also 
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Haverhill, Massachusetts, Kiwantans damensteeting the Kowanls motto, “We Build.” A bunk house 


for the Y. M. 


ment,” both of these men being chairmen of 
their respective district committees; John 5S. 
McDonald of Raleigh and Samuel N. Boyce 
of Gastonia on “Students’ Loan Fund Plan” 
James M. Lynch, member of the International 
Committee on the Promotion of Extension on 
“Promotion of Extension”; B. S. Meeks of 
Florence on “State Parks.” 

District committee chairmen gave brief 
synopses of their work the morning of the 
closing day. 

One of the chief actions of the convention 
was the approval of an increase in the number 
of divisions from six to nine. 

The Hickory, North Carolina, club carried 
off all attendance honors—for having the best 
attendance of any club during the y 
for having the largest delegation at ‘the con- 
vention, considering distance. 

The annual banquet held the evening of 
the 7th was attended by more than 500 Ki- 
wanians and friends. Following the banquet 
the Greenville, South Carolina, club staged 
a most enjoyable minstrel which was followed 
by the ball in honor of Governor Crews. 

Special entertainment for the ladies in- 
cluded a luncheon, theatre party and tea. 

Allison W. Honeycutt of Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, was elected district governor 


year and 


Se 











The Kiwanls Exhibit at the Southeastern Fair held in Atlanta, Georgia, recently was viewed by 


approximately 200,000 visitors. 
Monree, Reme, Thomaston, Teecoa and W 
Fair was Kiwanian Alfred C. 


It included exhibits from the Atlanta, Albany, Cornelia, Dallas, 


Kiwanis clubs. The president of the 


‘on, Georgia, 
Newell of Atlanta. President Walter C. Cooper of the Atlanta club was 


alse active in putting over the idea. 


A. summer recreation center at Camp Elliott was the result. 


for the year 1930 and the following will serve 
as lieutenant governors: Carroll P. Rogers, 
Tryon, North Carolina; Plato Durham, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina; Charles E. Brewer, 
Reidsville, North Carolina; John S. Mce- 
Donald, Raleigh, North Carolina; Robert N. 
Page, Aberdeen, North Carolina; Milford W. 
Haynes, Tarboro, North Carolina; Ralph 
Deal, Greenville, North Carolina; John W. 
Davis, Kingstree, South Carolina; James C. 
Hardin, Rock Hill, South Carelina. Roderick 
H. McDonald of Columbia, South Carolina, 
was re-elected district secretary-treasurer. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, will be the 1930 
host to the convention. 


@ MICHIGAN 


One of the most outstanding conventions 
in the history of the Michigan District was 
held October 9-10 at Lansing. Reports of the 
various officers of the district gave Michigan 
Kiwanians cause to be proud of the accom- 
plishments of the year. All of the clubs in the 
district had been visited by the lieutenant 
governors and some of them more than once. 
Reports of the standing committees pointed 


out another field of devoted service and 
leadership. 
Governor Nicholas S. Sichterman’s mes- 


sage and report were such as to inspire and 
urge all present to continue the good work. 

International President Horace W. Mc- 
David attended as the representative of Ki- 
wanis International. His informality and 
kindly manner won him many friends while 
at the same time he imparted a wealth of 
Kiwanis knowledge and understanding to 
his audiences. 

Divisional conferences were held the after- 
noon of the first day for about forty-five 
minutes and were followed by conferences 
of the presidents, secretaries, trustees and 
song leaders, which were presided over by 
Claude A. Dock, Detroit, Northwest, Forney 
W. Clement, Ann Arbor, Governor Sichter- 
man and Foster Jones, Southwest Detroit, 
respectively. Several perplexing problems 
were thrashed out in each of these meetings 
for the good, it is hoped, of all the clubs 
whose representatives were in attendance. 

A number of prominent men took part in 
the general convention program including 
Hon. Fred W. Green, Governor of the State 
of Michigan, Wilber M. Brucker, Attorney 
General of Michigan, Elton R. Shaw, field 
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secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and Douglas Malloch, poet, 
Chicago. These men contributed much to 
the success of the convention by their ad- 
dresses presented during the luncheon and 
dinner sessions. 

Past International Trustee Michael A. 
Gorman of Saginaw, Michigan, acted as 
toastmaster at the governor’s banquet. Spe- 
cial music was provided as at all luncheons 
and other dinners, while the principal address 
of the evening was given by International 
President McDavid. Community singing was 
led by Foster Jones of Detroit. 

The ladies were by no means forgotten in 
arrangements for the convention. Special 
provisions for them included a tour of the 
Michigan State College Campus and build- 
ings, a musicale, luncheon at the country 
club, a style show and bridge. 

The vote on the next convention city gave 
Jackson the honor of entertaining the dele- 
gates in 1930. 

Rev. William Chapman of Traverse City 
was the district’s choice for governor along 
with the following lieutenant governors: 
George A. Ferris, Detroit; Alvah Cady, Ben- 
ton Harbor; John R. Merrifield, Sault Ste. 
Marie; Edward B. Flack, Saginaw; Jay W. 
Sexton, Lansing; Robert J. Jolliffe, Ply- 
mouth, Robert I. Winslow, Mt. Clemens. 


@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


The California-Nevada District broke all 
records of attendance for district conventions 
at their ninth annual district convention held 
at Long Beach, California, on November 7-9, 
where approximately 2,300 Kiwanians and 
their ladies gathered for a wealth of Kiwanis 
education, inspiration and good fellowship. 

On every side nothing but words of com- 
mendation were heard for the wonderful hos- 
pitality of the Long Beach club and their 
ladies in bringing to a successful conclusion 
the stupendous task of entertaining this large 
group and sending everyone to his home 
with a feeling thaf he had attended the 
finest convention ever held. General Chair- 
man Philip N. McCaughan, President George 
A. Powell of the Long Beach club and their 
splendid corps of workers, with their ladies, 
are to be praised and congratulated on mak- 
ing this convention so complete. Three 
glorious days—from the standpoint of per- 


fect California weather, outstanding speak- 
ers, including International President Horace 
W. McDavid, Editorial Writer Roe Fulker- 
son, and International Trustee William O. 
Harris, and delightful entertainment for all. 

Thursday afternoon, November 7, was de- 
voted to three conferences held simultaneous- 
ly, one for district trustees, presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor W. L. Collins, one for 
presidents, presided over by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Donald B. Rice, and one for secre- 
taries, presided over by Lieutenant Governor 
Harold A. Tiernan. Then followed a Policy 
Conference, District Governor Filmer pre- 
siding. 

The convention officially opened on Friday, 
November 8, with the singing of “America” 
and “God Save the King,” Pledge to the 
Flag, invocation and addresses of welcome 
by the Mayor of Long Beach and the presi- 
dent of the Long Beach club. District Gov- 
ernor Filmer’s message reviewed the activi- 
ties of the past year and the report of District 
Secretary Fred S. Kistemann showed in con- 
crete form the growth and accomplishments 
since the 1928 convention in Sacramento. 

Following community singing, led by 
Howard E. Deems of Long Beach, finals were 
held in the District Oratorical Contest. Win- 
ners in each of the twelve divisions of the 
district participated and those assembled were 
privileged to listen to twelve most inspira- 
tional and splendid addresses on the subject 
“My Value in Kiwanis”. The judges, under 
the chairmanship of Past International Vice 
President Leslie B. Henry, deliberated for 
hours before finally declaring a triple tie for 
first place—Willard Lowe of Tujunga, Clif- 
ford Anglus of Richmond, and I. V. Funder- 
burgh of Kingsburg—with the awarding of the 
prize to Willard Lowe of Tujunga. This 
prize consisted of a round-trip railroad ticket 
and pullman to the International convention 
at Atlantic City next summer. 





Just before the morning adjournment Lieu- 
tenant Governor Roy M. Bostwick, on behalf 
of the clubs of the district, presented Dis- 
trict Governor Filmer with the keys to a 
beautiful hand-carved desk, which the clubs 
hoped would be a pleasant reminder of the 
year 1929, during which time Governor 
George gave so generously of his time and 
efforts to keep the California-Nevada District 
among the leaders in Kiwanis International. 
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The Friday afternoon session opened with a 
most inspirational address by International 
Trustee William O. Harris on the subject “A 
Sky Scraper or a Pile of Bricks,” in which he 
brought home the fact that Kiwanians are 
building upon the granite of mutual friend- 
ship, mutual confidence and mutual service 
a beautiful structure of service. 

International President Horace W. McDavid 
brought to the assembled the inspiration of 
Kiwanis ideals and commended the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District on its record of num- 
erous accomplishments. President McDavid’s 
personality made a profound impression upon 
all who were privileged to hear and meet him. 

Awards in the District Attendance Contest 
covering the period October 1, 1928, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, were made by Chairman 
Robert H. Mann as follows: Gold Division, 
Los Angeles; Silver Division, Alameda; Blue 
Division, North Hollywood; White Division, 
La Habra. 

District Governor George Filmer then in- 
troduced the San Francisco Kiwanis Singers, 
all members of the San Francisco club, under 
the direction of Howard I. Milholland. These 
singers entertained throughout the convention 
and thereby contributed materially to the en- 
joyment of all. They also participated in the 
Memorial Service for those in this district 
who had passed beyond since the last district 
convention. Rev. C. Rankin Barnes of South 
Pasadena delivered the memorial address. 

There followed two fine addresses, the first 
by Past Lieutenant Governor Charles E. 
Millikan of Los Angeles on “The Develop- 
ment of a Comprehensive Plan of Leadership 
Training” and the second, a very clever and 
unique handling of the subject “The Growth 
and History of the California-Nevada District 
of Kiwanis International” by Past Inter- 
national Trustee A. Heber Winder of River- 
side, in which he interpreted pictures in an 
old family album beginning with the first 
club in the district, Los Angeles. 

Three members of the San Francisco club, 
Harrison L. Coles, Merville A. Yetter and 
Robert F. Williams, early in the year formed 
a trio known as the “Governor’s Three Muske- 
teers” and they accompanied the governor 
on many of his visits during 1929. Their 
songs were delightful and added that touch 
of entertainment to a convention program 
filled with matters of serious business. 
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The ninth annual convention of the California-Nevada District held at Long Beach, California, November 7-9, was a t i 
mately 2,300 Kiwanians and their ladies gathered together for a wealth of Kiwanis education, inspiration and good fellowship. 
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Under the direction of Dr. G. Vernon Ben- 
nett of Los Angeles, a playlet entitled “Ki- 
wanis Takes a Hand in Vocational Guidance” 
was presented, which was a novel and inter- 
esting way of depicting one of the major 
Kiwanis activities. 

The first address on Saturday morning was 
given by Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas H., 
Eison, who spoke en- 
thusiastically on “The 
Aggressive Promotion 
of Extension.” 

At the time for the 
address of Roe Ful- 
kerson the convention 
hall was filled with 
both men and ladies, 
ali of whom had come 
to love Roe through 
his editorials in THe 
Kiwanis MAGAZINE. 
He gave a remarkable 
address which made a 
big hit. It is hoped 
that at some future 
time he will again 
visit within the Cali- 
fornia- Nevada District. 

Oakland was se- 
lected as the conven- 
tion city for 1930 and 
then followed fine ad- 
dresses by Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor 
Frank H. Boren on 
the “Further Empha- 
sis of the Localization 
of Kiwanis Objec- 
tives,” and by Past 
District Governor Wendell C. Thomas on “A 
Continued Emphasis upon Membership In- 
crease in Our Established Clubs, Having Due 
Regard for Quality Members and Repre- 
sentative Membership.” 

The award of the Traveling Bell, which is 
presented to the club having the highest per- 
centage, taking into consideration their con- 
vention attendance, mileage to the convention 
city and number of members in the club, 
went to the Las Vegas, Nevada, club. Barstow 
took second place, having 100 per cent of 
their club members in attendance at the con- 
vention, and the San Francisco club was third. 
A new trophy presented to the district by 
Lieutenant Governor John W. Eberle of Pasa- 
dena, to be known as the George Filmer Per- 
petual Division Trophy, was awarded to 
Division I for the highest percentage of 
divisional attendance. It will remain in their 
possession until the next district convention 
and during that time will be passed from one 
club to another within the division. 

“A Kiwanian’s Responsibility to His Com- 
munity” was the subject of an address by Past 
International Vice President Leslie B. Henry 
of Pasadena, who always has a message of in- 
terest for his listeners. 


The Saturday afternoon session had as its 
main business the election of district officers 
for 1930 which resulted as follows: District 
Governor, Charles E. Millikan of Los 
Angeles; Lieutenant Governors, Louis H. 
Hamilton, Huntington Park; A. C. Jenson, 
San Leandro; Carroll W. Parcher, Tujunga; 
Elmer Steffensen, Santa Ana; Edwin K. 
Walls, Lindsay; John P. Phillips, Banning; 
William F. Peterson, Sacramento; J. Robert 
Chisholm, Benicia; Grover C. Drake, Santa 


Barbara; Thomas P. Logan, Ontario; David 
B. Roberts, El Centro; Charles R. Crooke, 
San Jose; and District Treasurer Fred S. 
Kistemann, Oakland. Then followed a 
splendid address by Past District Governor 
Abe P. Leach on “The Ideals of Kiwanis” 


and songs by the San Francisco Kiwanis 
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Several division meets have been held since 
the district convention at Marietta and 
promises made by district officers to Retiring 
Governor Robert C. Dunn at that time, that 
there would be no slackening of spirit and 
work, have been well carried out. 

Governor-Elect J. Guy O’Donnell of Coving- 

ton has been busy 








since his election get- 
ting his organization 
perfected and commit- 
tees named. He and 
his lieutenant gover- 
nors, comprising the 
Executive Committee, 
held their first meet- 
ing in Columbus, De- 
cember 11, at which 
time final details were 
gone over and com- 
mittee appointments 
approved and_ con- 
firmed. On that day 
the Columbus club, 
together with the 
North Columbus, Lin- 
den and _ Northwest 
Columbus clubs, met 
in the Neil House 
with Governor-Elect 
O’Donnell and the 
other district officers 
as guests of honor. 
The meeting was also 
held as a special mark 
of honor for Lieuten- 














Group of Kiwanians at the New England District Convention held at Poland Springs, Maine, Septem- 
ber 22-25, enjoying a game of Neal Obstacle Golf. Mr. J 


Maine, Kiwanis club, is the inventor of this game. 


Singers which gave an inspirational ending 
to the convention. 

The entertainment features of the conven- 
tion were many and varied. They started 
with a District Golf Tournament on Wednes- 
day, November 6, which was held at the 
beautiful Virginia Country club. The winner 
of the Grand Prize in this tournament was 
Clifford Woodland of San Francisco. Thurs- 
day evening there was a special hour of music 
which was provided by artists from the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles clubs, and was 
followed by the District Governor’s Ball in 
which approximately 2,000 participated. The 
division banquets were held on Friday evening 
and following these was a frolic on the pike. 
Dancing was also enjoyed in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Virginia. Ladies’ entertainment 
during the convention days included golf, a 
bridge tea at the Hotel Virginia on Thursday, 
and on Friday a very delightful tea held at 
the Virginia Country Club, with sightseeing 
trips and shopping tours between times. 

At the time of the district convention the 
California-Nevada District consisted of 130 
clubs with a total membership of 6,726, three 
new clubs having been added to the roll dur- 
ing the month of October, namely, the South- 
gate-Walnut Park club, the West Hollywood 
club and the Reseda Boulevard District club. 
Of the 130 clubs, 124 were officially repre- 
sented at the convention. 


@ OHIO 

Ohio District activities showed no slacken- 
ing with the approach of the end of the year 
and club and district records showed a spirit 
reflecting much credit on officers and members 
generally. 


H. Neal, member of the Norway-Paris, 


ant Governor E. W. 
Harrington of Divi- 
sion V, a member of 
the Columbus club. 
Lieutenant Governor Harrington who retired 
the first of the year, made an enviable record 
as lieutenant governor and also as chairman 
of the district’s Committee on Extension the 
year before. 

Governor-Elect O’Donnell has been much in 
demand as guest and speaker before various 
clubs since his election. The Northern Colum- 
bus club, one of the district’s newer clubs, 
managed to have the honor of his first 
appearance at its ladies’ night party, October 
27. Since then he has appeared at many 
other club meetings. 


Governor Dunn and Governor-Elect O’Don- 
nell represented Ohio at a meeting of eastern 
Indiana and Western Ohio clubs in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, the night of November 26. 
At that time more than 600 Kiwanians from 
the two states met in honor of International 
President Horace W. McDavid. Governor 
Dunn and Governor J. Raymond Schutz of 
Indiana were among the speakers at the 
meeting. 

Members of Division IV of the district 
held a party and divisional meeting in Marion, 
November 20, in honor of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor James McMurray. More than 160 took 
part. Speakers were Governor Dunn, Gov- 
ernor-Elect O’Donnell, Past Governors 
Howard S. Smith and Frank C. Poling and 
Lieutenant Governor E. W. Harrington. 

The second division, home division of Gov- 
ernor-Elect O’Donnell, held a meeting in 
Covington recently in his honor, which was 
well attended and at which many tributes 
were paid to the governor-elect. Lieutenant 
Governor Forrest D. Christian of Sidney pre- 
sided at the meeting and introduced the 
speakers among whom were Past Governor 
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Howard S. Smith of Dayton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor E. W. Harrington, Columbus, Past 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond E. Kerr of 
Troy, Lieutenant Governor-Elect T. Horace 
Zell, Xenia, and the presidents of the various 
clubs in attendance. 

From all indications there will be little 
slackening of activities in Ohio as the change 
is made from the old to the new administra- 
tion, as both organizations are showing un- 
usual signs of codperation and helpfulness. 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

With eleven Kiwanis clubs represented, a 
most interesting charter presentation meeting 
was held at Renton, Washington, on Novem- 
ber 26. Past International Vice-President 
James P. Neal of Olympia, represented Ki- 


wanis International and presented the charter? 


Renton was the fifth club chartered in Divi- 
sion II, under Lieutenant Governor Clinton 
S. Harley, last year. An event of equal im- 
portance was held on November 13 when the 
Issaquah, Washington, Kiwanis club was char- 
tered by District Governor T. Harry Gowman. 
A large crowd attended, including a delega- 
tion from North Vancouver, B. C., which pre- 
sented the new club with a Canadian Flag. 

Governor-Elect Charles F. Walker held a 
conference of the lieutenant governors-elect at 
Tacoma on November 14. The entire official 
group was present and plans were laid for 
schools of instruction in each division in De- 
cember. Olympia, Washington, was the 
place selected for the January meeting of the 
district board of trustees. In the evening the 
district officers attended the great inter-club 
meeting arranged by Tacoma Kiwanians in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Roe Fulkerson. Over 
500 attended this great event. The fine 
address delivered by Roe was significant of 
the fine idealism of Kiwanis International. 

On November 22, Gresham Kiwanians com- 
pleted the eighty-ninth club of the district at 
Montavilla, Portland, Oregon. Officers elected 
were; President, Ray W. Gable; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. B. Lewis; District Trustee, Wallace 
I. Allen; and Secretary, Charles T. Hurd. 
The latter two officers are oldtime Kiwanians 
from the Raymond and Aberdeen clubs re- 
spectively. This is the third Kiwanis club in 
Portland. 
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Awaiting their turn for a slide down the toboggan built by the Kiwanis Club of Pravo, Utah. 


@® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

Those boys over in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
headquarters city of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park area, know how to enter- 
tain in the true southern style of hospitality 
with Kiwanian enthusiasm as an added vir- 
tue. So unanimously voted over fifty visitors, 
guests of this club in an inter-club relations 
meeting of Division IX of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District, held in the Y. W. C. A. 
dining hall, November 21. All clubs invited 
were represented and the true Kiwanis spirit 
of fun and fellowship was much in evidence. 

The success of the meeting was largely 
due to the plans and untiring efforts of 
Charles E. Jordan, Jr., Knoxville club chair- 
man of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, ably assisted by Dave W. Proffitt of 
Maryville, district chairman of this committee. 

After a feast at tables decorated to carry 
out the Thanksgiving season idea, the meet- 
ing was called to order by Jo H. Anderson, 
President of the Knoxville club. Following 
words of welcome, Charlie Jordan was intro- 
duced as leader for the day. Charlie soon 
had things in an uproar of fun with his wit- 
ticism and “boosts” for the home town. Then, 
stating that the real business of the occasion 
was to hear a report of the club activities for 
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Here are a few of the 216 children who enjoyed the Kiwanis community playfield in Kennewick, 
Washington, the past summer. There were usually five organized games daily. Half of the children 


had their work and instruction while the others had organized play or rest periods. 


Swimming 


also was taught. 


the past year, a representative of each club 
present was called on to tell something of 
past accomplishments. The following clubs 
were represented and good reports given: 
Maryville-Alcoa, 25 present; Morristown, 8; 
Oneida, 6; Sweetwater, 5; Middlesboro, 5; 
Newport, 3; Jellico, 2. 

That the morale of this district is in a good 
condition was evident by the reports on suc- 
cessful educational programs in connection 
with schools and students, by reports of agri- 
cultural programs and meetings with the 
farmers. The activities promoted by most 
clubs in the under-privileged child movement 
were noteworthy. 

District Governor Clyde B. Emert of Mary- 
ville then spoke in his usual earnest manner. 

The Knoxville club has just concluded one 
of its most successful year’s work under the 
able leadership of President Jo H. Anderson 
and Barnett C. Price, Secretary. 

Concluding the program was the presenta- 
tion to each speaker of a large fruit cake by 
the host club. 


@® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


“Cope Callen Night,” celebrating his elec- 
tion as District Governor, was observed by 
the Champaign Kiwanis club on December 
12 with a dinner dance attended by not only 
the Kiwanians and ladies of the club but by 
others from Watseka, Paxton, Decatur, Mat- 
toon and Bloomington. The Mattoon club, 
sponsored by this club, was represented by 
twenty. The attendance would have been 
larger except for the heavy rain and fog. 

The Glee Club of the University of Illinois, 
directed by Ray Dvorak, rendered a delight- 
ful program including two Kiwanis parody 
songs; LVesiaa’ orchestra played during 
the dinner and for dancing and two students, 
who were fine accordion players, interspersed 
music during the dinner. Kiwanian Guthrie 
brought an inspirational Christmas message 
International President Horace W. McDavid 
and International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and their wives were present, also 
District Secretary Henry Dormeyer. Greet- 
ings were brought by these officers. 

Each of the delegations was greeted with a 
special poem by General Chairman Charlie 
Cox, who also presented each with a small 
silk American flag. District Governor-elect 
Cope Callen presided and brought a fitting 
message of appreciation and assurance that 
he will carry through on the job. 
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® $1,000 Raised by Winchendon, 
Massachusetts, for Child Welfare 

The most successful event ever held under 
the auspices of the Winchendon, Massachu- 
setts, Kiwanis club was the Big Brother Ki- 
wanis kermis which took place November 
13 and 14, at the Winchendon town hall. 

In a town of a little over 6,000 inhabitants 
and with a club membership of about forty, 
the Winchendon Kiwanians succeeded in 
raising over $1,000, every cent of which will 
go to child welfare. 

Twenty-three of the town’s social, fraternal 
and patriotic organizations participated in 
this kermis, each society presenting one act. 
rhe program was changed each evening, and 
included playlets, musical selections, Boy 
Scout demonstrations, 4H Club activities, 
puppets, readings, dancing specialties, etc. 

Under the leadership of President Ather- 
ton D. Converse and District Trustee Harry 
M. White the many societies entered into the 
spirit of the affair with a vim and there is 
no question but that the kermis did consid- 
erable to “sell” Kiwanis to Winchendon. 

Not one of the participating societies will 
benefit to the extent of a single dollar addi- 
tional in their treasury on account of the 
kermis. All of the proceeds will be used for 
child welfare work in Winchendon, such as 
paying for operations for the removal of 
tonsils and adenoids, dental clinic work, etc., 
where such needs to be done, but parents are 
unable to pay for the expense. 

During the kermis some of the acts made 
good use of Kiwanis songs. 

On the Monday evening following the 
kermis a grand jollification was held at Toy 
Town Tavern when President Converse, who 
is also landlord of the Tavern, served abso- 
lutely free to the entire club and two repre- 
sentatives from each of the twenty-three co- 
operating societies in the kermis, an old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving turkey dinner. A 


pleasant feature of the evening was the pre- 
sentation to President Converse of three im- 
ported pipes as a token of appreciation from 
the Kiwanians for his enthusiastic and faith- 
ful work. The presentation was made by Rev. 
Ed. Evans, author of the New England song 








NOTICE TO ALL CLUBS 


Please be sure that all photographs 
showing the Kiwanis emblem that 
are sent to emblem 
The Kiwanis adopted in 
Magazine January, 
have the 1927, as 
official shown here. 











which made such a big hit at the Interna- 
tional convention in Milwaukee last summer. 


@ Manassas, Virginia, 
Celebrates 

Last October the Kiwanis Club of Manassas, 
Virginia, celebrated its fifth anniversary at 
which were present a large delegation from 
the Alexandria club, its sponsor, and repre- 
sentatives of the Washington, D. C., club. 

There is hardly a man, woman or child in 
Manassas or Prince William County old 
enough to read the papers who does not know 
of the outstanding work of the Kiwanis Club 
of Manassas. Since it was built the club has 
been most active in civic affairs of the town 
and county, in aiding under-privileged chil- 
dren in a variety of ways, in school work, in 
highway improvements, in fact, in everything 
that stands for the best interests of the 
community. 

From the very beginning the major ac- 
tivity of the club has been with under-priv- 
ileged children. Each year during the months 


of January and February hot lunches are 
furnished a number of school children. Many 
children throughout the county are able to 
work, run and play and dt the same things 
that other normal children do as a result of 
the activities of the Manassas club. 

Through the efforts of the club a county 
nurse was engaged. As a result of the first 
year’s employment of the nurse whose serv- 
ices were paid by private subscription and 
through help from the Red Cross, the Ki- 
wanis club and state, public opinion changed 
radically and since then her services have 
been found to be indispensable to the county 
and she has been placed on the official pay- 
roll. 

Donations have been made to the library; 
shelf space has been allotted the club so that 
it can be kept filled with good books; prizes 
have been given scholars for proficiency in 
high school; a much needed school building 
was secured by a bond issue, the success of 
which was due in a large measure to the 
work of the club; highway signs have been 
furnished and erected; highways have been 
completed through the efforts of the Ki- 
wanians; an aviation sign was provided 
through the interest of the club. 

These are just the leading activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of Manassas which is inter- 
ested at all times in building a better com- 
munity in which to live. 


@ Vidalia, Georgia, 
Compiles Surveys 

A most accurate industrial survey of Vidalia 
has been compiled by the Kiwanis Club of 
Vidalia, Georgia. It includes a description 
of its location, population, classification, atti- 
tude of people, land, live stock, freight, 
climate, sanitation, industria] activity, com 
munication, city electricity, banks, govern- 
ment, churches, fire and police protection, 
homes, stores and amusements. 








Entries in the first annual Kiwanis 4-H Calf Show held by the Port Angeles, Washington, club on October 12, 1929. 
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’ The agricultural survey of Toombs County 

was also secured by the Vidalia club in con- 
nection with the G. and F. Railway, Georgia 
Power Company and the Georgia Associa- 
tion. Information included is: county popula- 
tion, nearest cities of 50,000 population, 
county area, type of soil, value of five lead- 
ing farm, fruit or truck crops, importations 
into the county, banking facilities. 


® Aledo, Illinois, Conducts 
Physical Development Contest 

Last spring the members of the Aledo, 
Illinois, Kiwanis club voted to sponsor and 
conduct a scientific physical development 
contest for boys between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. Announcements were made through 
the schools and newspapers, and at an ap- 
pointed time in May, thirty-five boys reported 
for their first examination and measurements. 

Each boy was examined by a doctor and 
his measurements recorded. These measure- 
ments were compared with the standard 
measurements of a boy of his height and 
weight. A physical score was thus obtained, 
and, in addition, evidence of weakness in 
particular muscles of the body. 

A letter was then sent out to each boy call- 
ing attention to his weak muscles and advis- 
ing what exercises to take to develop these 
particular muscles. It was then left to the 
individual boy to perform these and other 
exercises during the summer. 

The contest ended the first week in Septem- 
ber. The boys were again called together and 
their measurements recorded. These meas- 
urements were scored in the same manner as 
were the first measurements. 

The purpose of the contest was to see who 
could register the biggest increase in scores, 
and incidentally, to encourage the boys to 
develop their muscles and become physically 
fit to meet emergencies and throw off disease. 
The results were very gratifying. In all ex- 
cept one case an increase in scores was shown, 
and in most cases, a very marked increase. 

After the close of the contest, the boys 
were invited to meet with the Kiwanians at 
an outdoor hamburger fry. Bicycle races 
were conducted among the contestants, and 
during the meal cash prizes were awarded to 
the boys making the three highest increases 
in their scores. 


@ Free-Will Offerings Aid Montreal, 
Quebec, Under-Privileged 

A: year ago, the hockey season was opened 
in Montreal by the Maroons (pro) and Vic- 
toria (amateur) teams playing games against 
picked teams, admission to the big Forum 
being free. A bright Kiwanian got the in- 
spiration to suggest that the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal be allowed to sponsor the event, 
and have a free-will offering made, arranging 
for a collection at the door. As a result, 
sufficient funds were obtained to provide a 
fully equipped autobus for the School for 
Crippled Childrem 

A similar event was put on last November 
when the Maroons played against the Windsor 
Hornets. Twelve hundred people jammed the 
immense building, and a collection of over 
$2,900 was taken in to aid the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital, an institution that is 
doing wonderful service for the poor chil- 
dren of the city. A: great deal of hard work 
was put into the preparations for the game, 
under the direction of Kiwanian William ‘R. 
Clapp, chairman of the Social Service Com- 
mittee. 
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The mess hall and kitchen furnished Camp Daggett by the Kiwanis Club of Petoskey, Michigan. 
Oval: Kiwanian D. Charles Levinson who made it possible for the Petoskey club to assist Camp 
Daggett in a big way. 


@ Petoskey, Michigan, 
Aids Camp Daggett 

Located on Walloon Lake, six miles from 
Petoskey, Michigan, is Camp Daggett, a camp 
dedicated to the character building of boys 
and girls from ten to eighteen year’s of age. 
The site was donated to the Camp Daggett 
Committee by Mrs. Henry S. Daggett four 
years ago. It is a plot of ground totaling 
some forty acres with a 2,000-foot shoreline, 
thickly wooded and very beautiful. 

The committee was handicapped in han- 
dling the campers especially during bad 
weather because of lack of equipment. Re- 
alizing this the Kiwanis Club of Petoskey 
took it upon themselves to raise some money 
in order that they might assist the camp. 
Kiwanian D. Charles Levinson offered his 
theatre free of charge and all expenses paid 
one night each year so that the club could 
carry on a benefit show for Camp Daggett. 

During the first year the members, in a 
body. hauled stones and cut saplings, built 
roads and bridges. From the receipts of the 
show the first year a two-story boulder 
kitchen, twenty by thirty feet, was completed 
and fully equipped. The next three years 
were taken up in building a screened mess 
hall, sixty by thirty feet, with a cement floor. 
A thirty-foot porch was built on the lake side 
of the mess hall and the Kiwanis ladies got 
together last year and raised funds to build 
a large fireplace at one end. 

The boys now have a camp with modern 
equipment, a mess hall and a lodge capable 
of taking care of 200, a boat dock and motor 
launches, baseball and basketball grounds 
and are charged only the amount of their 
actual expenses during their stay at the camp. 
Camp fees covering under-privileged chil- 
dren are taken care of by the club. Twenty- 
five boys were sent to the camp last summer. 
Out of town boys are invited to attend and 
are likewise charged the minimum fee. 


@® Civil War Bridge 
at Philippi, West Virginia 

On June 3, 1861, near the old wooden 
bridge at Philippi, West -Virginia, erected in 
1852, occurred the first military engagement 
of the Civil War west of the Alleghenies. 
During the war between the states it was 


used by armies from both the North and the 
South. The troop commanders evidently 
agreed not to burn this structure as it was 
of much importance in crossing the turbulent 
waters of the Tygarts Valley River. How- 
ever, it was piled full of straw at one time 
and the intention was to destroy it but the 
citizens of Philippi rescued it from the fate 
of thousands of other bridges during the war. 

The old timbers of the bridge could prob- 
ably tell many interesting stories of troop 
movements. It is still in good repair and is 
at the junction of West Virginia routes 69 
and 56. 

A few years ago the Philippi Kiwanis club, 
realizing the historical importance of the old 
wooden structure, placed the Kiwanis em- 
blem on it and the following inscription at 
each end: “Philippi, W. Va. Scene of first 
land battle of Civil War; This bridge erected 
in the year 1852 serving both North and 
South in passage of troops and supplies 
across mountain into Virginia.” 


@ Pikeville, Kentucky, 
Bulletins Effective 

Since effective and interesting club notices 
are a part of a Kiwanis club’s work, the 
notices of Oscar T. Hinton, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pikeville, Kentucky, are 
worthy of mention, especially those dealing 
with what they call their resources series. 
Their weekly meetings and their programs 
were in line with the general survey resources 
of Pikeville and surrounding country, the ulti- 
mate object of it being to stimulate sufficient 
activity to force an early completion of all 
the roads leading into Pikeville from the 
various reservoirs of trade. 

The first one of the series opened up with 
a quotation from Disraeli: “Next to knowing 
when to seize an opportunity, the most im- 
portant thing in life is to know when to forego 
an advantage” which Mr. Hinton changed into 
“Knowing when to seize an opportunity is 
the most important thing in life, and next 
to that, to know when to forego an advan- 
tage.” And then the whole story is told, list- 
ing various witnesses to the facts of these 
resources, discussions and comments. The 
whole series of programs was presented in a 
very breezy, brief, informative manner. 
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The club recently prepared and issued a @ Visiting Cards Issued by 


very complete survey of the city, including 
information on mineral resources, agriculture 
and live stock, railroads and highways, popu- 
lation, the county seat, hospital and civic 
institutions, educational advantages and busi- 
ness institutions. 


@ Horse Show Presented 
in Uhrichsville, Ohio 

The Kiwanis Club of Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
enjoyed one of the most unique meetings of 
its history during the past summer. A private 
horse show was presented by Kiwanian Alex 
Robinson at his Braeburn Farm. Among 
lovers of fine horses “Sandy” is known as the 
owner of a group of fine show horses that 
have won prizes at all the leading shows in 
middle and eastern United States. Mr. Rankin 
Paul, Columbus, a well-known judge of sad- 
dle and show horses, explained the merits 
and qualifications of the horses shown by 
Trainer Lloyd Teater, Sporting 
Life, Dimity Gay, Margery Dare, The High- 
lander and Silver Song. 

The large group of Kiwanians and friends 


including 


greatly enjoyed the performances of these 


highly trained and beautiful show horses. 


@ Paterson, New Jersey, 
Trains Newsboys 

For the last four seasons the Paterson, New 
lersey, Kiwanis club has been sponsoring and 
training one hundred newsboys. During the 
winter months the boys are given training in 
a gymnasium and every Saturday night they 
are given a dinner with entertainment and 
During the summer months, the 
away to the mountains to a 
summer camp. Last year the boys had the 
Champion Basketball Team of the city. 

The boys shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph with Babe Ruth were the best behaved 
at the dinners last winter. Their reward was 
a trip to the Yankee Stadium at New York 
City to see the Yankees play a double header. 
For their special benefit Babe Ruth knocked 
two home runs that day. The party was in 
charge of Kiwanians Herbert E. Feakes, chair- 
man, Kenneth Thompson and _ William 
Albonica. 


speakers. 


boys are sent 


Denver, Colora 

The Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, is 
carrying on an idea of issuing visiting cards 
which are mailed to half of the members of 
the club weekly. The one who gets a card 
is requested to visit four other members and 
four members will be requested to visit him 
during a period of eight weeks. Cards are 
mailed back to the secretary with comments. 
These are appearing in their bulletin. 


@ Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Sponsors Potato Club 

One of the feature exhibits at the fall fair 
of the Owen Sound Agricultural Society held 
recently was that of the Kiwanis Potato Club. 
There were fifty bushel baskets of Dooley 
potatoes in this exhibit. All of the potatoes 
were planted and cared for by boys between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen. The bag of 
potatoes which were all certified and govern- 
meat inspected, was supplied by the mem- 
bers of the Owen Sound Kiwanis club to the 
boys and the club took a special interest in 
the work during the season. Excellent prizes 
were offered to the boys who produced the 
best potatoes, taking into consideration both 
quality and quantity. 

One of the chief objects of the Kiwanis 
Potato Club is to standardize, if possible, 
the potato growing industry in this section 
of the country and to instruct the young 
farmer in the best methods to be employed 
in order to obtain the best results. The club 
has had a most successful first year and great 
interest was taken in the contest, not only by 
the boys themselves, but also by their parents 
and friends. Plans are under consideration 
for a further extension of this work next 
season. 


@ Highland Park, California, 
Plans Aviation Contest 

Juvenile Hall on Henry Street, Los An- 
geles, with its 300 resident youngsters is 
vibrating these days under the spell of one 
continuous thrill of anticipation because the 
boys and girls there are to be given the 
opportunity to engage in a junior aeronautic 
program. All the materials for building min- 
iature planes are to be supplied and work 
is to be supervised and directed by Walter 





Babe Ruth with some of the Paterson, New Jersey, newsbeys and Kiwanians at the Yankee Stadium, 
New York City. 
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Buchanan, recreational director at the hall, 
who has made a study of the subject. 

This all came about when it was brought 
to the attention of the Kiwanis Club of 
Highland Park, California, that the children 
at Juvenile Hall are shy on many of the 
interests and activities that other children 
have. 

The club felt that a junior aeronautic 
program there will furnish an opportunity 
to the boys and girls to learn something 
new, and perhaps fan into flame a latent 
spark of ambition. At the same time it will 
afford amusement and diversion. 

In addition to the aeronautical mat scials, 
the club also will supply athletic equipment. 


@ Clinic Established by 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania 

Whenever the word “clinic? was men- 
tioned to the heads of any organizations in 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, they immediately 
turned a deaf ear. Miss Emma S. Lake, 
Executive Secretary of the County, however, 
was not so easily discouraged. She 
given a hearing before the Kiwanis club 
Board of Directors and through her per- 
severance and tact, together with a firm be- 
lief in her work, interested the Kiwanians. 
The Committee on Public Affairs was given 
charge of the details and Poster, Reception 
and Headquarters committees were ap- 
pointed. Every committee worked hard and 
on the appointed day everything was ready 
for the opening of Vandergrift’s first Health 
Clinic. 

Previous to the immediate opening of the 
clinic, Dr. Brown, who represented the State 
Department of Health, held a meeting with 
all the physicians of the town and explained 
the purpose and aims of the clinic. 144 
examinations were made during the four 
sessions and seventy-nine others who pre- 
sented themselves did not secure an exam- 
ination on account of lack of time. 

The second clinic was held in June and 
another two-day session on July 25 and 26. 


was 


@ Chanute, Kansas, 
Entertains Aged 

In accordance with the custom of the past 
several years the Kiwanis Club of Chanute, 
Kansas, recently entertained the old folks 
eighty years of age and over living in their 
city and immediate vicinity. There were 
forty-two, the oldest of whom was ninety- 
three. The club furnished a fine 6:30 p.m. 
dinner at the hotel which was followed by a 
splendid entertainment and had their guests 
home again by 9:30. 


@ Princeville, Illinois, Holds 
Flower and Garden Show 

Princeville’s first annual flower and gar- 
den show sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
proved to be very successful. It was esti- 
mated that over 3,000 people attended the 
big event. Entries in the flower, vegetable, 
seeds and fruit, together with the fat barrow 
department were beyond the expectations of 
the committee in charge. Some $300 were 
paid out in cash prizes with no entrance fee 
charged. 

Kiwanians took advantage of the flower 
show and helped out with a number of very 
artistically decorated booths displaying their 
various lines of merchandise. The entire 
show was given to the public free of charge. 
Money was raised by the Kiwanis club com- 
mittee. 
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Success 

Success is the result of difficulties over- 
come. Character is the result of difficulties 
conquered. Success in life is rendering the 
greatest service which one’s capabilities per- 
mit. Service and life are one. He who serves 
lives. He who serves grows. He who serves 
succeeds. And he who serves most, succeeds 
most. The small, stunted man is the selfish 
man who seeks to serve himself only. The 
large, successful man is the man who, through 
intelligently directed effort, seeks to serve all 
mankind. Opportunity for service in the 
banking field has never been greater than 
today. The greater opportunities demand 
greater preparation, greater knowledge upon 
which to base a broader service. Greater 
opportunity, successfully undertaken and 
met, implies that character of service which 
most develops the man, and with his develop- 
ultimate success. 

—J. H. PueLicHer 
0-0-M K-Ray 


ment comes 


* * * 


The wisest men say little but saw wood— 
how big is your wood pile? 
—East Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


A Kiwanis Check-Up 
Am I: 
An attender, or absenter? 
pillar, or a sleeper? 
wing, or a weight? 
power, or a problem? 
promoter, or a provoker? 
giver, or a getter? 
worker, or a worry? 
booster, or a boaster? 
peacemaker, or a strife-maker? 
supporter, or a sponger? 
soldier, or a slacker? 
friend, or a fault-finder? 
A helper, or a hinderer? 
A lifter, or a leaner? 


* 
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—O-Q-M K-Ray 
a * * 

Every man must live with the man he 
makes of himself, and the better job he does 
in molding his character and improving his 
mind, the better company he will have. 

—McKeesport, Pa. 
* ao * 
Deals Growing Out of Ideals 

There are in the world more people than 
we imagine who think that all our troubles 
grow out of our ideals or lack of our ideals. 
I have heard probably a thousand sermons 
in which the minister thought that the chief 
trouble of the world was the pursuit of 
material things. As a matter of fact, it is 
the lack of pursuit of material things that 
causes most of the trouble in the world. 
Very few people get into trouble during their 
working hours. Most people forget or over- 
look the fact that it is our lack of ideals 
growing out of our deals that causes the 
trouble. 

There are two classes of people in the 
world; those whose ideals grow out of deals, 


and who learn by experience. Edison is a 
good example of this class. Then there is 
the kind who make their ideals a mere men- 
tal process. They are the visionary class and 
are the group that furnish us our parapatetic 
philosopher. This class often has the high- 
est ideals but seldom is able to put them 

over. 

—Frep Hicu 
Chicago, Ill. 
at 

We need not go out of our way to do good 
if we do all the good which comes our way. 
—San Antonio, Texas 


ak a a 


Thanks and the Year 
A precious day is fading fast; 
A year of smiles and tears, 
Ere the solemn midnight post is past, 
Will join the yesteryears. 


A year that brought forth joy and pain, 
And a task with the dawning day; 
Would you call the old year back again? 


Have you idled the hours away? 


Ah, the hours we spend in vain regret, 
Now the golden year is gone; 

And the deeds we'd do and the deeds forget, 
Could the day now past but dawn! 


But the God that grieves is the God that gives, 
And now as the sad curfew 

Of the old year sounds, still courage lives, 
And welcomes glad the new. 


As from out the death-throes of the old 
A glorious year is born, 

May the errors of our lives unfold, 
And strength our days adorn. 


Give thanks for the life we have to live, 
For friends that are staunch and true; 
For love, and the gifts we have to give— 
For the work we have to-do.~ 
—KiwaniAn W. H. Bason 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Woodeut by H. W. Heller 


**I°’m a Two-Bit Piece”’ 


I’m a quarter. They call me “Two Bits,” 
I used to be called a “shillin’” but that 
sounds too Cousin Jackie, so now Im just 
“Two Bits.” The butcher will not speak to 
me any more unless he sees that I have a 
big brother “Four Bits” with me; then he 
just slices a thin cut and talks about the 
weather while he weighs his finger, (he is 
not a Kiwanian) and my boss looks out to 
see what the weather is. Sometimes the boss 
takes me to the gas station but pshaw! I “can 
hardly buy enough gas to get him out of the 
station,” he says. As a tip I still do for the 
cross looking waitress, but never for the one 
That’s what bothers me; all 
of my friends have to go along. There is just 
one place where I do shine. In church is 
where I can strut my stuff. I just get out and 
shine up, and oh how I do lord it over the 
nickels and dimes with no big fellows to 
interfere. Everybody just looks around my 
way when they hear my big “plump” 
into the collection plate. I just get up and 
look the preacher in the eye (he always 
looks for me and smiles and looks pleased 
when he sees me), and I say to him (or 
think it) “ain’t I the cat’s pajamas today,” 
and he just seems to take on new life and 
stops right there and thanks the good Lord 
for the many blessings. Ain’t it just won- 
derful to do so much good and make some- 
one so happy in this big world of big 
money?” 


with a smile. 


—Lead, South Dakota 
The thinkful man is the thankful man. 
—Sacramento, Calif. 
ae a * 


It Seems To Me 

It seems to me that the foundation of Ki- 
wanis is the friendships that are made, the 
good-fellowship that prevails at the weekly 
luncheons, the banter between the head table 
and the floor, the singing, the relaxation from 
business affairs. 

The superstructure is the welfare work, the 
high ideals, the humanities. But these are the 
superstructure, not the foundation. Remove 
the foundation and the whole fabric would 
collapse. 

What would happen to attendance if the 
sole attraction were always the speaker of-the 
day—no matter. how interesting one ~ may 
occasionally be? 

How the membership would dwindle if at 
each meeting we solemnly, discussed our vir- 
tues and ideals—and we certainly have them 
and genuine ones. 

Our motto is “We Build,” and we do, 
worthily and _ progressively, but let us 
acknowledge the strength of the foundation, 
which is friendship. 

—F.L. W. 
San Francisco Kiwanian 
* * &* 


Fashion Note for Men: There will be little 
change in the trousers pocket this year. 
—Chanute, Kansas 





With the Authors 


it TS a great regret that in an organization 

founded so strongly on the basis of fellow- 
ship that time and the affairs of men prevent 
all members from getting to know the Inter- 
national President. Unostentatious and hu- 
man, serious but equipped with a rare sense 
of humor, strong but mindful of the democ- 
racy of Kiwanis, Horace W. McDavid has 
endeared himself to all the thousands who 
have met him. In his Anniversary message 
for the New Year and in his address before 
the International Council he presents his 
sound views covering the important aspects 
of Kiwanis. 

Ernest F. McGregor makes one tighten his 
belt for a good start for a wonderful drive 
of achievement with keen observation on the 
read signs of 1930. He is chairman of the 
International Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and Past Governor of the New England 
District. 

The addresses by O. Sam Cummings, Im- 
mediate Past International President, J. Ran- 
dall Caton, Jr., International Trustee, William 
O. Harris, International Trustee, William J. 
Carrington, International Trustee, and Fred. 
C. W. Parker, International Secretary, were 
delivered before the International Council in 
Chicago last month. A description of this 
meeting appears in this issue, along with a 
double spread photograph showing the Inter- 
national officers, district governors for 1930, 
chairmen of International committees and the 
Headquarters staff. 

A number of prominent business leaders 
generously replied to the request of THe 
Kiwanis Macazine for their views regarding 
what elements would lead to greater pros- 
perity during this new year, and what the 
general prospects are. Wher business pros- 
pers, so does social welfare. 

Karl E. Mundt, member of the Kiwanis 
club of Madison, South Dakota, is a very pop- 
ular educator, lecturer, and as is evident by 
his article telling of the need for us to 
organize against the lure of automobile “It.” 

He is the author of a number of books, was 


formerly City Superintendent of Schools, 
President of the South Dakota Division of 
the Isaac Walton League, and is on the facul- 
ties of the University of Minnesota Extension 
Division, at Minneapolis, and Eastern State 
Teachers College Extension Division at Mad- 
ison, South Dakota. 

In a letter from Hon. John Wilson, Mayor 
of a New England city, he writes that he 
believes service clubs are apt to be too con- 
servative, too afraid to consider matters about 
which people may and naturally must differ. 
He continues, “It does seem to me that unless 
service clubs are willing to discuss without 
malice and intolerance some live issues they 
are not making the most of their opportuni- 
ties.” 

George F. Radley is Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Alexandria Bay, 
New York, and is engaged in the profession 
of education. 

Many Kiwanis clubs and individual Ki- 
wanians have been very active in the develop- 
ment of the new industry—aviation. We read 
of spectacular developments on the part of 
various European companies, which should 
stimulate the combined interest of our own 
manufacturing companies, government, and 
public, as passenger and shipper. Hon. Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics writes about what ele- 
ments will contribute to success in the avia- 
tion field in 1930. 

Regular features by veterans in Kiwanis 
activity, International Secretary Parker and 
Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, continue to 
point out major subjects of interest to all 
members. 

The Magazine finds itself all dressed 
up in new clothes with this issue. Fashions 
change, in typography as well as in women’s 
gowns and hats. After careful and extended 
study of all available types for the body of 
articles and for headings, it was decided that 
Bodoni Book with Futura heads would meet 
the demands of easy reading, fine printing 
and the modern spirit of presentation. 





Eleventh International Council 
(From page 16) 


members was the recommendation that 
the International Committee on Laws and 
Regulations be instructed to prepare an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
for an increase of 50 cents in annual dues, 
such amendment to be presented to the 
Atlantic City Convention for action. This 
recommendation of the Council was also 
concurred in by the International Board 
of Trustees at its meeting and by the 
Committee of Past International Presi- 
dents. 

8. Discussion of every phase of Ki- 
wanis activity, district administration, 
committee work, inter-relations of club, 
district and International. 

4. Announcement of the new Field 
Service Department at International 
Headquarters, a merging of the old Ex- 


tension and Special Service Departments, 
with an enlarged service by seven regional 
field service representatives working un- 
der the direction of the manager of the 
department, and in coéperation with the 
district governors. Their duties will be 
to promote the sponsoring and building of 
new clubs, promoting membership in es- 
tablished clubs, and in rendering field 
service to districts and to clubs that need 
attention. The plan is described in the 
article by Secretary Parker on page 23 
of this issue. 

5. Two demonstrations: First, a dis- 
trict governor conducting the first exec- 
utive meeting of the district year, and the 
other, an official visit of a lieutenant- 
governor with the board of directors of 
a club. Both resulted in a better under- 
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standing of what was expected on the 
part of the governor and the lieutenant- 
governor in conducting these respective 
meetings. 

6. The conferences of the district gover- 
nors which resulted in an exchange of 
experiences and ideas on how the duties 
of the governors can best be carried out, 
with due regard to conditions in the va- 
rious districts, and how best the relation- 
ship and codperation with clubs and 
International can be effected; and the 
conference of the chairmen of Interna- 
tional committees where they discussed 
problems common to all International 
committees in making their programs 
effective through the coéperation of cor- 
responding district and club committees. 
The Committee of Past International 
Presidents also had a meeting, and the 
International Board of Trustees met on 
two days. 

7. The messages of the past Interna- 
tional presidents at the last luncheon on 
the program, which reflected the expe- 
rience of these officers, messages of 
breadth of vision regarding the future of 
Kiwanis. 

Addresses 

The addresses of President McDavid, 
Past President Cummings, Trustees Car- 
rington and Caton, and Secretary Parker 
appear in this issue. 

Other addresses included those of 
Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman on 
“Preparation for Successful District Ad- 
ministration”; Trustee Walter R. Weiser, 
Chairman of the International Board 
Committee on Finance, on “The Financial 
Policy of Kiwanis International”; Trustee 
Carl E. Endicott on “District Finance”; 
Trustee Edmond C. van Diest on “Dis- 
trict Committees and Their Relation to 
International and Club Committees.” 
“Planning for the District Convention,” 
a paper prepared by Vice-President 
Green who was not able to be present, 
was read by Trustee Carrington. Vice- 
President Tatham spoke on the subject 
of “Planning for District Trustees’ Meet- 
ings’; Trustee Arthur Ford on “The 
Practical Use of Kiwanis Literature”; 
Trustee Joshua L. Johns, who was unable 
to be present on account of the death of 
a relative, had prepared a paper on the 
subject of “Membership Increase in Es- 
tablished Clubs” which was read _ by 
Treasurer Crossman, and on the subject 
of the Atlantic City Convention, Russell 
S. Perkinson, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Convention Program, 
outlined the main features of the pro- 
gram; and Trustee T. Harry Gowman 
spoke on the subject “Organizing the 
District for Successful Participation in 
the International Convention.” Roe Ful- 
kerson delivered a short humorous ad- 
dress at one of the evening dinners. 


Committee Reports 


The work of all the International com- 
mittees was explained by the chairmen of 
(Turn to page 54) 
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Road Signs 
(From page 6) 


in community service. Kiwanis activities 
are numbered into many thousands every 


_ year and we may well be proud of what 


our clubs have accomplished in measur- 
able deeds, but of immeasurable value, 
like the friendships formed and the ideals 
clarified, is the unconscious preparation 
for community leadership by which Ki- 
wanians are qualified to serve successfully 
in the many organizations that work for 
the welfare of the community. Kiwanis 
has also transformed many a suspicion 
into an acquaintance; it has substituted 
for prejudice affection; it has turned 
competition into codperation; it has over- 
come bashfulness with unsuspected power 
of expression; it has graduated mere 
tolerance into understanding friendship; 
it has furnished the vehicle by which the 
suppressed desire to be of help to others 
has been translated into active participa- 
tion in worthy welfare projects; it has 
made articulate for many a man those 
hidden longings for companionship and 
unselfish service in which we all share 
but which hitherto we have not been able 
to express. 


Speed and Caution 

The average rate of travel on the post- 
road has increased ten miles per hour in 
the last three or four years. Even the 
cheapest cars are geared to do comfort- 
ably what would have been a prohibited 
rate a few years ago. The world moves 
and with increasing rapidity. Several 
years ago our Kiwanis club began to 
transport annually the Boy Scouts to one 
of the Yale football games in the New 
Haven Bowl. We were convoyed by a 
motor cycle “cop” who insisted rigorously 
that we maintain a speed of not more 
than twenty-five miles an hour. I hap- 
pened to be driving a powerful car be- 
longing to one of our members who could 
not go and when we came to the broad 
straight Milford turnpike, I attempted to 
let her roll along a little but was repri- 
manded by the officer who came alongside 
and growled, “Don’t you want to go to 
this game?” “Yes,” I replied. “What’s 
your hurry then?” he said, and I re- 
plied, “I was trying to keep up with you; 
what do you want me to go, thirty-five?” 
“No,” he said, “hold her down to twenty- 
five.” 

Two years later I joined the same pro- 
session again, but this time driving my 
own “Chevy” of ancient vintage and a 
record of some fifty thousand miles. 
When we came to this same Milford turn- 
pike and everybody was passing me I 
shoved the accelerator to the floor boards 
until the little old car was undecided 
whether to remain a thing of earth or to 
join the creatures of heaven above. It 
was her maximum speed. It was beyond 
anything she had ever done before in her 


quiet clerical existence. And about that 
time, with the speedometer well over 
fifty and the Boy Scouts egging her on, 
the motor “cop” came sputtering up and 
yelled, “What’s the matter, kid, can’t you 
step on it?” 

Into just such an accelerated world 
the service club has come. Kiwanis and 
all its fellow organizations must be geared 
to the tension of modern life. The noon 
hour is short. Engagements are pressing. 
Therefore the service must be swift; the 
message brief and to the point. The 
business must be transacted with dis- 
patch. It goes without saying that the 
meeting should begin on time and close 
as promptly. Minutes are precious, yet 
there should be ample room for courtesy 
to speaker and guest. The fastest high- 
ways need most the caution signs, “Slow 
—School,” “Blind Corner,” “Dangerous 
Curve,” etc. The best driver is the one 
who can make the fastest speed with the 
most perfect regard to safety. And the 
most successful president is the one who 
can accomplish most within the pre- 
scribed limits of the meeting, or whose 
leadership can inspire the most codpera- 
tion without trespassing upon the other 
obligations which every member owes to 
his business, his family, his church and 
other organizations to which he belongs. 


Markers 

One can scarcely travel on any postroad 
today without observing to what a variety 
of States and Provinces the other cars 
belong. The auto world is becoming 
unified by good roads and accessible con- 
veniences of travel. The highway has 
become truly international. The auto is 
a universal instrument of the interchange 
of ideas and customs. It helps wonder- 
fully to banish provincialism and _ to 
broaden our sympathies. 

And one can scarcely travel far upon 
the Kiwanis highway without realizing 
the value of its international character. 
It is contributing daily to the growing 
fund of good-will toward each other with 
which both Canada and the States are 
invested. Their flags float side by side in 
the Kiwanis breeze. Their songs are in- 
termingled on the Kiwanis programs. 
Their inter-club visits across the boarder 
strengthen the enlarging friendship be- 
tween these two neighbor nations. Their 
common objectives of service to under- 
privileged children, of more intelligent 
citizenship, of better understanding be- 
tween the farmer and the city man, of 
vocational guidance and placement for 
young men and women, and of higher 
standards of business ethics are bringing 
our clubs into more sympathetic under- 
standing with each other and are helping 
to increase the delightful bonds of fellow- 
ship between our two beloved countries. 
We cannot pass this fifteenth milestone 
without expressing our gratitude for the 
unity of our international relationship 
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and our confident hope that as the years 
pass the friendships formed in Kiwanis 
will be reflected in a still more complete 
understanding and sympathy between all 
the agencies and institutions of these two 
adjacent nations. 


Landscaping 

Increasingly our roads are being 
beautified. Some day we shall remove 
many, if not all, of the hideous signs 
which blot the landscape, especially when 
we realize the possible market value of 
natural beauty. By that discipline we may 
come at length to appreciate that “beauty 
is its own excuse for being.” It is one of 
the signs of the road, and typical of our 
progress, that we have begun to care for 
what we see along the way as well as for 
the condition of the road’s surface. Our 
highway departments now have their 
landscaping crews at work planting trees 
and making parks where old curves have 
been eliminated. We are stepping up 
from utility to beauty, from mere trans- 
portation to appreciative touring, from 
surfaced road to scenic trail. 

And I apprehend that the same lifting 
process is going on in Kiwanis. A fel- 
low member said to me, not so very long 
ago, “Kiwanis has changed since you 
and I began. Then it was just a good 
time, with a lot of horseplay. Now it is 
almost a faith.” 

We have capitalized our fun and frolic 
for the benefit of under-privileged chil- 
dren. We have developed friendship 
through service. 
motive to charity by encouraging personal 
responsibility toward those we seek to 
help. We have glorified what was a hum 
drum materialism with human and 
spiritual values. We have exalted the 
principle of the Golden Rule as a work- 
ing ideal for all the relationship of life. 
Like the artist who creates on canvas, 
or in marble, or in music, the tangible 
evidence of the aspirations within his 
own soul we have sought to create a 
new light in the eyes of some child and to 
bring into being the enduring quality of 
friendship where there existed before 
only prejudice or indifference. We have 
endeavored to encourage in every man’s 
soul the cultivation of a sacred garden 
in which he might cherish the fragrant 
flowers of helpfulness and 
known only to himself, “that best portion 
of a good man’s life—his little, nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love.” 


We have given a new 


good-will, 


For there’s a hidden garden lying 

Deep in every human heart, 

Where grow the choicest flowers of love 
From which the bloom shall ne’er depart. 


And humble deeps of loving service, 
Which spring from joy of helpfulness, 
Give sun and rain and morning dew 
To bless those flowers with loveliness. 





What Kiwanis Is Seeking 
(From page 9) 


and improved processes of manufacture 
so as to forget the heart and soul side of 
humanity. We do not care to go back to 
the horse and buggy days, yet we would 
not forget that 30,000 people in the 
United States alone were killed this year 
in automobile accidents. The supreme 
product of civilization is not machines. 
The supreme product of civilization is 
I believe that Martin was 
right when he said: 


man himself. 


“Men lack vision unless they see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making 
That does not make the man. 


“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows.” 


The power is in our hands to create for 
the common good and betterment of hu- 
manity. The power is in our hands to 
exploit mankind to be a parasite to soci- 
ety. We have chemists who make the 
healing drugs which alleviate suffering, 
which prolong life and which are humani- 
tarian in their character. We have chem- 
ists who make the drugs which destroy 
life, which paralyze the senses of man 
and destroy his morale. 


Spiritual Values Must 
Stabilize Material Values 

So we must not forget that only as the 
spiritual values stabilize the material 
things of life can our institutions and 
civilization be maintained and _pre- 
served. The spiritual forces of our times 
must keep abreast with our material de- 
velopment. We must keep alive to an 
increasing degree those influences of our 
day so that men and women, boys and 
girls may have a proper sense of the 
values of life. In this generation which 
possesses a power never enjoyed by any 
other generation we must see to it that we 
have the morale, the ideals and the stand- 
ards to properly use that power. 

For no speed of transmission of thought 
by the radio or telephone can take the 
place of the thought itself. We still have 
to think. No labor-saving device can sup- 
plant the brain and judgment or take the 
place of energy, which must still give it 
direction. We must still work. There has 
been no substitute with all of the evolu- 
tion of things, with all our improved 
processes in manufacture, there has been 
no substitute for honesty in business or 
fair dealing among men. With all our 
great speed in communication and travel, 
nothing can take the place of high stand- 
ards of living and moral conduct among 
men. Powerful machines can never dis- 


place honesty of purpose or those things 
in life that go to make a real man. Mod- 
and appliances can 


ern conveniences 


never displace the need for a serviceable 
citizenship—a citizenship which not only 
makes its contribution economically but 
which recognizes its social obligation on 
the part of every man whether he be an 
employer or employee, an industrialist or 
plumber, professional man or carpenter. 

We must have mass production in this 
time in which we live. We must have a 
quantity of life and things but we want 
life in its quality, and things for their 
real value. We not only want to make 
life longer, but we want to make it more 
useful and productive. 

Kiwanis is not only interested in the 
production of wealth and a bigger com- 
munity, but also is interested in building 
a better community. It is vitally con- 
cerned in those things which develop life 
and which help to make it better. With 
its tremendous power—actual and poten- 
tial—to create public sentiment—to mold 
public opinion, to raise the level of our 
thinking and the standards of our com- 
munity life, Kiwanis stands out as a 
powerful factor, for its superstructure and 
its entire program is built on the philoso- 
phy of helping others. 


Man Owes Much 


It teaches a man that he owes more to 
posterity than simply leaving civilization 
just as he found it. It helps a man to 
understand that he ought to expect more 
of himself than that; it causes a man to 
feel that he has no moral right to bask 
in the unearned increment of what his 
ancestors did, without making some con- 
tribution; that a man has no right to 
enjoy the institutions of his country and 
the privileges of civilization, unless he 
does his fair share in doing those things 
which would maintain that civilization, 
preserve and strengthen those institutions. 

Every Kiwanian who has caught the 
vision is able to answer the following in 
the affirmative: 

“Who can say: I am my city’s keeper; 

Mine are her factory towers; 

Mine are her splendid highways, 

Her gardens bright with flowers; 

Mine are her schools and her churches, 

Her parks and playgrounds wide; 

Mine is her public welfare; 

Her children are my pride; 

Her laws are my creation. 

And I say this with reverent bliss 

Because, thank God, I’ve helped her 

To be the town she is.” 


Kiwanis has helped many a man to be 
a builder in his community in its work in 
helping under-privileged children, in its 
vocational guidance work through help- 
ing boys and girls to find themselves, in 
developing a more appreciative, more 
aggressive and more intelligent citizen- 
ship, in helping to build higher business 
standards among men and in promoting 
a spirit of understanding between the 
farmer and the city man. It has helped 
men find themselves in relation to their 
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communities and in relation to each other. 
But in all our work in Kiwanis, we 
must not forget that, however fine our 
record has been, Kiwanis is not an autom- 
aton. There is no organization in the 
world but that needs leadership and di- 
rection. The church, the school is not 
an automaton; your business does not go 
unless someone makes it go. Everything 
worth while in life requires leadership 
and effort. There is a cause for every 
result—nothing just happens. Every day 
is a new day in Kiwanis—every year is a 
new year. A satisfactory performance 
now history will not answer the challenge 
of the present, nor meet the needs of to- 
day; the good deeds we did last year do 
not answer the call of humanity of today 
or tomorrow. The man who thinks about 
our program knows that what we can do 
as a service organization is limited only 
by our vision to see the task and the cour- 
age to do it. We need to keep in mind 
that the great social problems of human- 
ity are not behind us—they are ahead 
of us. There was never a time in the 
history of the North American Con- 
tinent when there was a greater need for 
leadership of the type that our organiza- 
tion can give than at the present moment, 
and no greater opportunity ever presented 
itself to our 1,835 service clubs than that 
which faces us as we look forward. 


Our Job Is To Function 

Our job is to equip ourselves so that 
we effectively assume our responsibility. 
To that end we are met here today to face 
the needs of our organization, to plan for 
the future. You are going to hear from 
speakers on various topics of vital in- 
terest, not only our administrative policies 
but our objectives, subjects which deal 
with the proper functioning of our organ- 
ization. Here we decide general policies 
and face our problems. Some of the finan- 
cial needs of our organization will be 
presented to you. However, there is no 
problem confronting us but that we can 
solve. Our organization is built on the 
solid rock of usefulness. What I am sure 
is in the minds of us all is to have our 
organization function in the most effec- 
tive way. 





Everything in life gets down to the 
individual, and the part which the indi- 
vidual will play. Whether or not our 
organization will accomplish the great 
things which it should accomplish will 
depend, to a great extent, upon the men 
who sit in this room today: the Inter- 
national committee chairmen will func- 
tion through district committees and 
through club committees; upon the dis- 
trict governors rests the responsibility for 
promoting the program of our organiza- 
tion through our districts. Our organiza- 
tion can mean nothing and can have no 
significance except as the individual clubs 
function, and our supreme job is to get 
the meaning of Kiwanis over to the last 
man in our clubs. 
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I don’t want this time to pass without 
expressing my sincere appreciation of the 
splendid work of Secretary Parker. With 
his background of experience, and his 
fidelity and loyalty, he is a tower of 
strength in our organization. Fred Parker 
knows no hours when there is a job to be 
done. 

I would also mention Assistant Secre- 
tary Kimball. He has also been of great 
assistance to our organization, especially 
in connection with our finances and 
budget building. George has done invalu- 
able work and I want to say to you men 
here today that Fred and George deserve 
the thanks and appreciation of every 
member of our organization for the splen- 
did contribution they are making. 

Our job is to find ourselves as a part 
of the program and to play the game. 
We do not need more and better machin- 
ery of operation. We do not need a finer 
expression nor greater concepts as a part 
of our program. What we do need is to 
use the machinery we already have and 
with the objectives which are 
manned by a trained and consecrated 
leadership find a new idealism and a 
greater application of our ideals to every 
day life. Then we will continue to make 
Kiwanis a conscious driving force toward 
higher and newer objectives in the result 
that can be obtained by more than 100,- 
000 men working hand in hand and heart 
to heart in 1,835 communities for those 
forces in society that uplift and maintain 
life in its higher and finer qualities. Let 
us keep our faith strong, our hearts cour- 
ageous, our enthusiasm fresh and our 
hopes high as individual Kiwanians as we 
work in our clubs, realizing that we are a 
small but vital part of a great organiza- 
tion, working in a great cause for the 
up-building of mankind. 

“To every man there openeth a Way, 

And ways—and A Way 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way 

And the Low Soul gropes the Low 
And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro 
But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low 
And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 

—John Oxenham 

Kiwanis helps a man find the true high- 
way of life. Through the warp and woof 
of every-day living in performing the 
ordinary tasks a man can weave those 
golden threads of the higher values of 
life that will lead him out on the true 
highway. Through our program of ideal- 
istic service of helping others we will 
learn to meet that great challenge of life 
and can say with Paul at its close—“I 
have fought a good fight; I have finished 
the course; I have kept the faith.” 

We can well adopt the words— 

“With this as our Motto 

We will ride the stormiest gales 
For God’s hand is at the helm 
And his breath is in the sails.” 


ours 
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COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you. M-Conneh 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 
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Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 


A woadertut Party assortment for 25 couples 
50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons, 50 
Decorations, 300 Serpentines, mfetti... $10.00 
Double quantity and 
gates assortment for 
peop 00 or 50 couples . $19.00 
Catalog of PRS on aE for any party or other 
celebrations for clubs and committeemen 
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505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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DECORATIVE 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


are ideal to 
fasten up 
pictures and other decorations. 
colors. 10¢ a block. 
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contains hundreds of funmakers 
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2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 
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Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 





music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 
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PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 
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Functions and Inter-Relations 
(From page 11) 


establishment for the organization. 

10. To provide for the conduct of In- 
ternational conventions, where Kiwanis 
principles and practices may be studied, 
exchanged, legislation en- 
acted, leaders selected and inspiration 
rec eived. 

It is apparent that the same funda- 
mental needs which led to the establish- 
ment of the national organization at the 
initial conference in 1916, exist today. 
There is no substitute for a strong central 
organization. Kiwanis clubs and districts 
would disintegrate, die, and Kiwanians 
disperse if it were not for the central unit, 
created by the clubs to insure the per- 
petuity and extension of the Kiwanis idea. 
Changes may be made in ‘its objects, 
changes will be made in its organization 
plan and from year to year in its leader- 
ship, but a strong central organization 
must continue to function if Kiwanis is 
to achieve its destiny. 

As we have seen, Kiwanis districts were 
created by Kiwanis clubs acting through 
Kiwanis International at an International 
convention, It was the original intention 
that their work be promotional and edu- 
cational as distinguished from legislative. 
The work of the International unit is 
legislative, promotional and educational. 
The work of the International is broadly 
administrative, while the work of the dis- 
trict is administrative only so far as edu- 
cational and promotional activities are 


experiences 


concerned, 


Functions of the District 


Broadly speaking, the functions of the 
district are: 

l. To provide opportunity for the ex- 
change of ideas between the clubs of the 
district regarding Kiwanis ideals and ob- 
jects, 

2. To provide for the exchange of ideas 
regarding club operation. 

3. To provide for the exchange of ideas 
regarding community service activities. 

1. To provide for the dissemination of 
ideas regarding Kiwanis ideals and Ki- 
wanis practices in club and community 
service, through a program of education. 

5. To provide for the election of lead- 
ers for the district organization. 

6. To provide for the promotion of Ki- 
wanis extension within the territory of 
the district. 

7. To provide for the promotion of 
inter-club meetings. 

8. To provide for the appointment of 
committees to aid in promotional and 
educational work. 

9%. To provide for the conduct of dis- 
trict conventions, where Kiwanis prin- 
ciples and practices may be studied, 
experiences be exchanged, legislation be 
enacted covering district promotional and 
educational work, leaders selected and in- 
spiration received. 


It is my conviction that the district is 
an invaluable unit in the Kiwanis organ- 
ization plan so long as it confines itself 
to the promotional and educational task 
for which districts were created. The 
people of the United States and of Can- 
ada have not only established the com- 
monwealths of states and provinces, but 
have delegated certain fundamental pow- 
ers to their respective central govern- 
ments. On the one hand the states and 
provinces are immeasurably strengthened 
by the central government-——the autonomy 
of the people in respective geographical 
areas is maintained by their separate 
governments and their welfare is mate- 
rially promoted by state and provincial 
plan. It is only a coincident of the growth 
of Kiwanis that we did not have districts 
before we had the International organ- 
ization. The parallel between Kiwanis 
and the governments of the two countries 
in which our clubs exist is significant. 


Evolution Emphasizes Inter-Relation 


It is not essential to this discussion that 
I refer to the functions of a Kiwanis club 
but before closing I do want to point out 
some of the marked evidences of inter- 
relation between the club, district and 
International units. 

May I just remind you that the very 
history of the evolution of our organiza- 
tion plan emphasizes the inter-relation of 
the three units. The clubs created Ki- 
wanis International. The clubs, through 
action as an International convention 
created our Kiwanis district plan. 

Second, I remind you that the structure 
of the organization reveals that inter- 
relation. Kiwanis International is made 
up of Kiwanis clubs whose accredited 
delegates to the International conventions 
form the supreme legislative body of the 
organization. Likewise do Kiwanis clubs 
constitute the membership of Kiwanis 
districts, and participate in district affairs 
through the district trustees and their 
other delegates to district conventions. 

The third evidence of inter-relation ex- 
ists in the parallel committees in clubs, 
districts and International, which, 
through their codperation, send a stream 
of valuable ideas and plans from clubs 
and districts to International, and Inter- 
national and district committees digest 
these ideas and plans and hand back the 
product of their coérdinating labors to 
the clubs. 

A special evidence of inter-relation be- 
tween the clubs and districts exists in the 
fact that the district trustee is not only 
an officer of the district, but of the club 
as well. 

A special evidence of inter-relation be- 
tween the district and International ex- 
ists in the fact that each district governor 
is by virtue of his office an officer of Ki- 
wanis International and participates in 
the meetings of the International Council 
—the most important administrative, and 
next to the International convention the 
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most important legislative body in Ki- 
wanis. 

The democracy of our Kiwanis plan of 
organization is unique and effective. Club 
members select their officers and dele- 
gates to International and district con- 
ventions. Club delegates at International 
conventions select International officers 
and trustees, but are guided in their con- 
sideration of available men by an official 
dominating conference made up of three 
The 


men elected to International office have 


representatives from each district. 


always had wide experience in club and 
district work, and are enabled to give 
their full thought to general Kiwanis 
matters, not restricted by a club or dis- 
trict view-point, although benefited by 
their club and district experience. 

The club delegates to a district conven- 
tion meet by divisions to select their can- 
didates for 
many districts now follow the nominating 


lieutenant governors and 
conference plan for the selection of can 
didates for all district offices, or at least 
for the office of governor. By virtue of 
his election to the office of governor, he 
becomes an officer of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 

In closing may I state that I believe the 
only dangers we face from the standpoint 
of the functioning of the three fundamen- 
tal units of our organization plan, are 
in connection with over-emphasis upon or 
misinterpretation of the functions of our 
clubs, our districts or Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The plan of inter-relation is basic- 
ally sound. Into our hands and the hands 
ef those who come after us, is delivered 
the guardianship of these fundamentals 
of our beloved organization. 


Leadership Training 
(From page 13) 


That was the secret of the great execu- 
tive ability of President Hoover in Euro- 
pean relief work. 

Next, he supervises. And he follows up 
by conferences and reports. 

Finally, he recognizes. If his men have 
been given tasks to do which they want 
to do and can do and do do, then in 
Heaven’s name give them some _ public 
recognition. Recognition acts like oil on 
the dry, worn parts of a machine. 

In the fifteen years of its existence 
the fates have been kind to Kiwanis. Our 
leaders for the most part have been men 
of faith, initiative, judgment and execu- 
tive ability. But what training have we 
given them? A pamphlet and a pat on 
the back, and out they go into the uni- 
versity of hard knocks for their knowl- 
edge. It is high time that we adopted a 
comprehensive plan of leadership train- 
ing, from the governor all the way down 
the line to the most insignificant chair- 
man ef the most inconsequential commit- 
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tee of the most inanimate club of the 
most inconspicuous district. 

The first administrative policy, and the 
very first of this year under President 
McDavid, is the development of such a 
plan. At this meeting last year Secretary 
Parker prepared a masterly paper on this 
subject. It was printed in Tue Kiwanis 
Macazine, January, 1929. I refer you to 
that. Some years ago Past President 
Arras gave a wonderful talk on leader- 
ship at one of these Council Meetings. | 
refer you to that (January, 1926 issue of 
Magazine). 

President McDavid appointed a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees to further 
develop this leadership training plan, and 





we have prepared and distributed to all | 


new governors a syllabus or prospectus 
of this training plan. There are a num- 
ber of items in this prospectus. 

The first one is the training of district 
That we have had for a num- 
That is what this Council 


governors, 
ber of years. 
Meeting is. 
Second, a training course for lieutenant- 
these lieu- 
There are 187 of them 
What training have they 


governors. Let us consider 
tenant governors. 
in International. 
had? In 
the 


those 


many 
District of Kiwanis* 
lieutenant-governors have 


“Snowbound” 
remained 
in blissful and bewildered ignorance. 
They do not know is all about. 
They depend entirely upon you men for 


What 


what it 


what instruction you can give them. 
this year? 
We want you when you go home 


will you give them 
to get 
your lieutenant-governors together at a 
central point and transplant this Council 
Meeting into the heart of your own dis- 
trict. Here what, the when, 
how, and the why of it, and all that sort 
of thing. 


Then there 


is the 


is another phase, namely, 
leadership training in the club. 
We ask 


set up in their own divisions, central train- 


your lieutenant-governors to 
ing schools for club presidents and for 
it may 
be new to some In my own dis- 
trict that been the policy for five 
years. You ask, is it possible to get these 
men to come? At first with one or two of 
the backward clubs we had some difficulty 
in getting representation. 


That is not new; 
of you. 


presidents-elect. 


has 


In my own divi- 
sion for the last five years every president, 
every vice-president, has been present at 
this training school for club officers—100 
per cent for five years. Why? It is no 
trouble to get them there now because 
you give men what they want when they 
want it and they like it. 

As you read this prospectus you may 
wonder if we are not adding to the ex- 
pense of Kiwanis. There is not the addi- 
tion of one penny’s expense to Kiwanis 
in this whole plan. The men themselves 
pay the cost of transportation to these 

*This refers to a Kiwanis district named in a 


demonstration of the first meeting of a hypothetical 
district executive committee. 


the | 


hide-bound divisions of | 
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ORGANIZED REST 
WITHOUT ENNUI 


O every person there comes a time when rest—rest 
that means health and abundant energy~--is im- 
perative. 

At home or abroad the regulations of diet, sleep and other 
factors in a complete rest are inevitably interfered with by uncon- 
trollable circumstances. 

Regularity is of vital importance in obtaining rest. If the 
physician orders a glass of orange juice for you at nine o'clock in 
the morning and an hour’s sleep beginning at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, there should be no deviation from these or other regula- 
tions he prescribes. Factors in home life and in travel make it 
difficult, often impossible, to follow any orders. 

Rest with proper and sufficient diversion is so organized at The 
Battle Creek Sanitarium that diet, exercise, baths, treatment—all 
things—combine in that harmony which is essential to thorough, 
beneficial rest. Here your physician’s orders are carried out on 
time. 

Yet there is never a dull moment at Battle Creek. 

You will be especially interested in a new illustrated booklet 
prepared by the Sanitarium, called ‘An Inventory of Vital 
Assets.”” It is yours for the asking. No obligation. 
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central points. In most of the smaller 
districts the men come to these training 
school conferences by automobile. In the 
larger districts—Western Canada, the 
Southwest, and so forth, I realize that they 
must be held in connection with the dis- 
trict board of trustees’ meeting in Janu- 
ary. But where it is possible for them 
between now and the first of January 
when those men take office, call them 
together, because they are pliable at that 
time. 

For example, let us go back to the 
lieutenant-governors. The clubs are so 
grateful to those lieutenant-governors, to 
your administration, that they are bound 
to them throughout the year by the golden 
ties of gratitude. If your lieutenant-gover- 
nors don’t do this work, you are going to 
find that about all they get out of the 
year’s work is twelve months’ experience 
as bill collector, truant officer and itiner- 
ant preacher. Exactly the same reasoning 
applies to the club. The president cannot 
just name his committees, love them and 
leave them. He has to meet with them, 
point out to them their duties, lay it out 
for them. He has to follow up with meet- 
ings with them. He has to give them 
freely, but not too freely, that little oil 
of appreciation. 

You are the torch-bearers. Your fires 
are kindled here at this Council fire. As 
vou go back to your district carry that 
fire with you so that you may light the 
torches of your lieutenant-governors, and 
so that they may in turn light the torches 
of their club leaders. If your light goes 
out there is darkness all along the line. 
If your fires burn, I see Kiwanis marching 
bright in the solid phalanx in perfect step 
up the highway of glorious achievement. 





Antitoxin for Automobile “It” 
(From page 27) 

brought about by a more or less digni- 
fied and legitimate advertising campaign 
on the part of the automobile advertisers. 
Unless we organize this protective asso- 
ciation and prevent these companies from 
launching their attack against our na- 
tional prejudices and our abdominal 
weaknesses, we shall find that in another 
decade pedestrians will be so scarce that 
they will be as hard to find as Farm 
Relief. 
Consequently an Association 

Consequently, weary reader, I think 
you will agree with me that an Associa- 
tion for the Protection of the American 
Automobile Buyer is essential. In order 
to perfect this great protective organiza- 
tion I suggest that annual dues of $5.00 
per member be levied and that the money 
be sent to the author of this article to be 
spent as he deems fit. (Address of author 
may be had by writing to editor of this 
magazine!) It is not so important how 
the money is spent as it is that annual 
dues be paid so that all members fully 


realize that they belong to something. The 
mere thought of membership will give 
members a feeling of self-confidence 
and dignity to know that thousands (at 
$5.00 per member I believe we can even 
accommodate millions) of their fellow 
sufferers are allied together in this great 
order; they will be able to say “no” with 
vigor and precision when accosted by an 
automobile salesman. And lest some of 
my readers still are skeptical about the 
advantages of membership in this organi- 
zation, I personally guarantee that the 
$5.00 per year which it costs you to belong 
will be insignificant compared with the 
money you will save if you join this Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of the American 
Automobile Buyer—and if you never buy 
another automobile! 





Localizing Kiwanis Objectives 
(From page 12) 


“Golden in 1950"? Who knows? Gold- 
en, in stirring the minds of men, surely 
wrought the groundwork for miracles. 

When I was notified by our distin- 
guished program chairman, Bill Carring- 
ton, of my assignment of subject, he 
expressed the personal desire that he 
would rather hear me discuss “The Cur- 
ing of a Slice.” Bill, I am sure, did not 
mean a slice in golf because, having 
played with me on numerous occasions, he 
knows that every department of my game 
is utterly incurable. But Bill is subtle. 
He thinks I have a slice in Kiwanis and 
sometimes stray from the fairway of 
orthodox driving into the rough of cynical 
criticism. I am reminded of the army 
teamster’s rebuttal to the top-sergeant’s 
admonition that, because of the enemy's 
near presence, he direct his team in whis- 
pered tones. 

“Whisper, hell!” he said, “And me with 
six mules to turn around!” 


Cartoon vs. Retouched Photo 


I have always believed that the most 
illustrative and effective picture is the 
cartoon and not the touched and re- 
touched negative of the flattering photo- 
graphs. The picture, glossed over, makes 
for vanity and false pride, the cartoon 
for helpful introspection. Therefore, the 
typical club of Typical City which I shall 
in a moment discuss is not, of course the 
finished or permanent likeness of your 
club or mine. It is, however, a caricature 
of both your club and mine, when they 
fall, as your club and mine sometimes do, 
from the well-ordered pose of the perfect 
Kiwanis panorama. 

And so Typical City has its typical 
Kiwanis club. A stentorian song leader 
lashes the club into a fury of “My country 
‘tis of theeing” and interpolates the soup 
and salad courses with the hapless laure- 
ateship of his own Kiwanis parodies. 
Guests are singled out and made to stand, 
blush, and bow to a mingled guffaw and 
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hand-clapping. The secretary announces 
that for the fifth successive week, the one 
hundred per cent mark in attendance had 
been attained. The chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations re- 
ports the division inter-club meeting at 
Pohick and flourishes the silver cup won 
for the greatest distance travelled and the 
greatest number of visiting members. The 
Committee on Sports dangles the figura- 
tive scalps of Rotary and Lions at golf 
and baseball respectively. The program 
then struts a nasal tenor from the leading 
choir of the city, some Chautauqua mind 
expurgates in a hinterland of Pollyanna 
philosophy, and as the crowning finality 
the club gymnastically like a 
“prairie flower” and sings its paean of 
“Builders We.” 

To the casual observer, the typical club 
of Typical City is hitting on all fours. 
Yet there is no hint in the program of 
civic initiative or incentive, no thought 
of service to the under-privileged mem- 
bers of the local community. The plea 
of the local welfare group for play- 
grounds and a children’s nursery goes 
unheeded in a hubbub of stunt programs 
and high pressure attendance campaigns. 

The trip to Pohick is used solely as a 
medium of averaging mileage with mem- 
bers in attendance, while the ordinance of 
Typical City’s Council, looking to a bond 
issue for the improvement of the dirt road 
leading to Pohick, gasps its final breath 
at the last reading, unaided and unsung, 
as this over-emphasized quest for another 
cup goes merrily on. Typical City has 
apparently fallen upon evil days and its 
Kiwanis club is merely a swaggering 
knight in a weekly ceremony of psalming 
and pantomime. Typical City is without 
organized charity. Its local government 
is run and controlled by petty politicians. 
Its social life is ruled by the pathetic 
snobbery of a few first families. 


grows 


What Attraction? 


What is there here to attract,—to hold 
within its borders its own youth or to 
draw to it the youth of other communi- 
ties? The young man, reflecting bitterly 
that the business, political, and social life 
of his community is clannish and dying 
of its own dry rot, begins to dream other 
dreams and the urge comes to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. 

He sees about him—business life ut- 
terly lacking in codperation; he sees men 
interested only in their own business with 
no thought or heed of their neighbors; 
he sees the vigor of new institutions 
sapped with the nourishing of archaic 
interests. So he sails away on the good 
ship Argo in search elsewhere of the 
Golden Fleece. 

He sees about him a political life 
wholly without public spirit or pride; he 
sees an old guard always working at the 
political game and he wearies of the 
thought that he can be nothing but mere 
chaff before the wind they blow; he sees 
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a community clinging to the precious but 
disastrous heritage that old methods and 
old measures are the best. So he goes 
forth in search of the Arcadia his youth- 
ful vision holds. 

He sees about him a social life which 
does not measure man for man but pits 
him against ancestral luck; he sees no 
longer a virgin city with its shield of vir- 
gin life; he sees a city which must always 
traverse the span of years to point back 
with pride to the best it has enjoyed and 
the best it may expect. So he sallies 
forth for the Utopia his love for honor 
has woven in his heart. 


The Awakening 


Then comes the awakening. The Ki- 
wanis club, under alert leadership, re- 
turns to the fundamentals of Kiwanis, 
Kiwanis objectives are reincarnated in the 
club activities.. Men pound at the door of 
civic opportunities and the echo carries 
around the world. Politics vanishes, soci- 
ety is humanized, and business aroused. 
Then the “axis of the earth sticks out 
visibly through the center” of Typical 
City and it becomes the open sesame to 
the portal of new civic dreams and de- 
sires. 

“Golden in 1950”? Let no tongue rail 
at this rallying-cry, let no mind intrigue 
against its happy conceit! For here is a 
shibboleth which transcends the mere 
commonplaces of life end transfigures the 
canons of our creed into the true primate 
of faith and service. 





The Aviation Outlook 
(From page 20) 

and to see it through to a successful con- 
clusion. These organizations have been 
making detailed plans for a number of 
years for the transportation of passengers 
as well as mail, but it is only recently 
that there has been inaugurated a com- 
prehensive realization of passenger trans- 
port services; and it now remains only 
for them to demonstrate that there exists 
reliable, safe, and rapid air transport. 
This they are prepared to do. 

Frequently one hears references to the 
great air transport lines in Europe—usu- 
ally in a comparative way which suggests 
or intimates that the United States may 
not be keeping pace. Such assuredly is 
not the case. It is true that during the 
past ten years extensive operations 
have been inaugurated and maintained 
throughout Europe—operations which 
have set an example for other continents 
and which indicate the vast possibilities 
of air transport. During the last three 
years, however, private enterprise in the 
United States has developed—without the 
aid of direct subsidy—a daily scheduled 
mileage unequaled in any other country 
in the world. In addition, we now have 
night schedules unheard of elsewhere; 
we have approximately 1,000 private, 
commercial and municipal airports in 


operation, with an additional 1,200 pro- 
posed. We have more than 25,000 miles 
of airways in use by American aircraft 
in the United States alone, approximately 
15,000 miles of which are equipped with 
all known aids to air navigation: inter- 
mediate landing fields, beacon lights, 
radio communication, teletype installa- 
tion, weather service, and suitable attend- 
ants—all of which constitute a premise 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
any type of air transport service which 
industry and commerce can possibly use. 
Moreover, our air transport organizations 
are ready and able to supply it. 
A Major Role 

In the near future we shall undoubtedly 
have transcontinental service which will 
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carry us from coast to coast in 24 to 34 
hours. Eventually, we shall also have 
trans-oceanic service for both passengers 
and mail. Already an airship has flown 
entirely around the world, crossing oceans 
almost at will. Already an airplane has 
been built and flown successfully with 169 
people aboard. Already an aircraft has 
attained the unprecedented speed of more 
than 350 miles per hour. With the whole 
civilized world demanding better and 
faster transportation, with aircraft daily 
demonstrating their utility and reliability, 
with a whole ocean of air surrounding us 
and connecting every city in America with 
all the markets of the globe, it is inevi- 
table that aeronautics will play a major 
role in the commerce of the future. In 
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4% erciser that does what no 
other single apparatus can do. It 
combines into the one single ap- 
paratus the health-giving proper- 
ties of the rowing machine, ab- 
dominal chair, and general body- 
builder. Just five minutes a day 
on the “SEAT OF HEALTH” 
and you tingle anew with vibrant, 
glowing vigor. Health and Strength 
are yours to keep! 


Joyous Exercise— 
No Drudgery 

Any one of the ten exercises com- 
binedinthe “SEATOF HEALTH” 
and explained on its Exercise 
Chart, will show you it’s Fun— 
not Drudgery. And after your 
first five-minute periods on the 
“SEAT OF HEALTH” you'll feel 
so absolutely NEW in_ bodily 
health and physical fitness that 
you'll say as everyone says: “I 
wouldn’t be without it now!” 


Whole Family Can 
Use It 
Instantly adjustable for all sizes and 
ages, the “SEAT OF HEALTH” 


may be used by every member of 


the family, providing natural ex- 
ercise—the kind Nature intended— 
for man or woman, young or old. 


Compact—Noiseless 





The “SEAT OF HEALTH” is not 
elaborate or intricate. It requires 
no more space than any small 
chair. It has no gears, no motors, 
no noisy parts. Itis silent, smooth, 
efficient. All-aluminum construc- 
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fact, aviation has already become an in- 
tegral part of our general transportation 
system; and we little realize the extent to 
which we already depend—unknowingly 
perhaps——on air transport. If all air com- 
merce facilities which now exist 
suddenly removed, the unfavorable effect 
would be far-reaching indeed, and we 
would appreciate that aviation has al- 


were 


ready become an indispensable part of 
the general transportation scheme of the 
nation. 

It is true that aeronautical stocks and 
securities have recently declined but so 
have practically all other industrials. 
The conservative investor who has pur- 
chased aviation in sound or- 
ganizations for the “long haul” rather 
than quick turnover for immediate profit- 
taking, will find himself in much the same 
position as the early investors in other 
transportation securities. The impending 
progress in the aircraft industry will be 
orderly, sound economically, and along 
lines that have been clearly indicated. 
The returns should be consistent, ade- 
quate, and certain. 


securities 


Is Flying Safe? 

In this connection, a word or two should 
be said in answer to the question “Is fly- 
ing safe?” Serious airplane accidents, 
railroad wrecks, and steamship disasters 
will always be sensational, front-page 
but you seldom see front-page 
space assigned to releases concerning the 
millions of miles of travel which are com- 
pleted successfully. These are the facts 
which 


news, 


must be obtained, however, in 
order to gauge truly the value of this new 
transportation being 


placed at our disposal. Surprising though 


medium of now 
it may seem, statistics show only one 
fatality for each 500,000 miles of sched- 
uled flight. Since the average citizen will 
be patronizing commercial aviation in a 
substantial way if he flies 10,000 miles 
each year, 500,000 miles represent 50 
years’ use of commercial air transport. 

By establishing airways, by inspecting 
aircraft, by licensing pilots, by rating 
flying schools, by fostering the develop- 
ment of suitable airports, and by a score 
or more of kindred activities, the Federal 
Government is leaving no stone unturned 
to protect the flying public. In conse- 
quence, a sense of safety and security is 
being developed which assures a con- 
stantly increasing utilization of air trans- 
portation with all its marvelous possibili- 
ties, 





Courtesy 


(From page 33) 


successful life. This manner costs noth- 


ing. It is simply a habit which will pay 
big dividends if practised. 

Think of the young lady who in her 
effort to make herself attractive, looks like 
a painted doll, but who will not speak to 
you unless you speak first. What igno- 


rance! How much better, not only from 
the standpoint of appearance, if she 
would use less rouge, and lip stick, and 
more cordial, cheerful greetings. How 
much more attractive she would be. 
There isn’t rouge or lip stick enough in 
the world to equal a sunny, happy, and 
cheerful disposition in its poWers of at- 
tractiveness. 

Our attention could be called to many 
other ways to practice courtesy in the 
home, at the table, in your respect to 
your father and mother, to those you 
have in authority over you, and to those 
who have attained their allotted three 
score and ten, but this article closes with 
the one suggestion, courteous greetings, 
one of the most important forms of 
courtesy for us to practice. 


How sweet and gracious, even in 
common speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call 
courtesy. 

Wholesome as air and genial as 
the light. 

Welcome in every clime as breath 
of flowers. 

It transmutes aliens into trusting 
friends, 

And gives its owner passport round 
the globe. 





The Outlook for 1930 


(From 19) 


page 
nor is there anything alarming in the fact 
that production fell off more than the 
normal seasonal decline during the last 
quarter of the year. 

Our studies of the situation a year ago, 
as stated to the press at that time, clearly 
indicated that sales in both 1927 and 1928 
had been limited by an under-production 
in the low price class during those years. 
Thus the industry entered the year 1929 
with a deferred demand in the low price 
class and this business, which might nor- 
mally have been enjoyed in the previous 
years, served to swell the 1929 volume. 

As to whether the shortage has, even 
now, been entirely compensated for, I 
cannot say, because the slowing down of 
production during the past few months 
has been due, in no small measure, to 
an influence quite apart from the trend of 
retail sales;—namely the growing ten- 
dency on the part of automobile manu- 
facturers to revise their models and re- 
align their production facilities along 
toward the close of the year, instead of 
in the fall or summer. The fact that this 
has been especially true in 1929 has not 
only caused a reduced production for the 
last quarter but has resulted in the with- 
holding of commitments for raw material 
on the part of many of the. largest pro- 
ducers. 

The replacement market has been an 
important factor contributing to the rec- 
ord breaking performance of 1929 and 
should prove an even more important 
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factor in stabilizing the industry’s sales in 
1930 and the years following. 

Motor vehicles pass out of service 
through wear and tear and obsolescence, 
—and every time a car is scrapped there 
is afforded the opportunity, directly or 
indirectly, to sell a new car. 

The quantity of vehicles scrapped each 
year is primarily dependent on car life 
and the quantities: produced in prior 
years. Thus the number of cars being 
sold today will influence the rate of scrap- 
page five, six and seven years hence, and 
the replacement market of today is de- 
pendent on the rate of production five, six 
and seven years ago. 

It is only within the last few years 
that the replacement market has begun 
to reflect the heavy upward trend in pro- 
duction which took place in the years fol- 
lowing the 1921 panic. 

In 1929, for the first time in the history 
of the industry, the replacement market 
will exceed 3,000,000. And in 1930 our 
calculations (based on actuarial mathe- 
matics) indicate a domestic replacement 
requirement of 3,390,000 vehicles. 

With an increase in the worldwide use 
of motor vehicles to over thirty million, 
with a growing tendency in this country 
toward the ownership of two or more cars 
and with a rapid upward trend of first 
time buyers in the newer markets of the 
world, our studies indicate that, with the 
passing of a few more years, the record- 
breaking production of 1929 will repre- 
sent only a commonplace verformance, 
with a stabilized upward trend year after 
year in proportion to the growth of popu- 
lation and wealth. 
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greater potentiality for accomplishment 
than can be produced in any other way. 
Kiwanis produces a unique leadership. 


Basic Principles 

Therefore it is my conviction that the 
future continuance and effectiveness of 
Kiwanis is primarily conditioned upon 
our maintenance of the basic principles 
that have made Kiwanis today what it is, 
even though some changes in organiza- 
tion structure, objectives, etc., will doubt- 
less be made. If we continue Kiwanis 
fundamentally as an_ association of 
friendly groups of representative men for 
practical civic service and community bet- 
terment in their respective communities, 
bound together, guided and inspired by 
International and district organization 
structure, I personally believe that the 
future of Kiwanis is assured. I cannot 
foresee the dawn of that day when such 
a group will not find a place of useful- 
ness in every community where Kiwanis 
now is and in every town and city where 
Kiwanis may be built in the future. Lead- 
ership such as Kiwanis produces will 
always be needed. 
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On the other hand, if the fundamental 
characteristic of our organization is al- 
lowed to change by disregard of basic 
principles so that Kiwanis becomes more 
of an organization of a general fraternal 
type, or merely a general group of mem- 
bers, regardless of present classification 
and membership principles, promoting 
some general cause nationally, interna- 
tionally or world-wide, I can readily fore- 
see the time when it may not be needed. 
In fact we seem to have quite enough of 
this kind of organization at the present 
time. 


Stick to 
Community Service 

The future of Kiwanis is dependent 
upon the maintenance of its fundamental 
characteristic, I believe, rather than re- 
lated to the extension of Kiwanis to a 
world-wide organization. If by extending 
Kiwanis throughout the world we should 
threaten this fundamental characteristic, 
I would feel that for the future of Kiwanis 
it was the most unwise step that could be 
taken. Frankly, it seems to me that the 
experience of at least one service club 
indicates that foreign extension does tend 
to transform a service organization into 
one that merely supports a general cause 
rather than to keep it an association of 
leadership groups, giving personal service 
to definite worth-while civic and commu- 
nity betterment, for which there is the 
greatest need. 

It is perhaps my most earnest convic- 
tion in Kiwanis that this fundamental 
characteristic of the organization must 
be maintained to insure an ever-contin- 
uing future of usefulness. I know of 
nothing for which I would desire to labor 
more insistently. And there is nothing 
that I would more strenuously oppose 
than any development in Kiwanis that 
would strike at this basic structure which, 
as I see it, makes certain our future. 

My study of other service clubs leads 
me to feel that some are already manifest- 
ing rather dangerous trends along some 
of the lines that I have suggested. This 
makes it all the more necessary for Ki- 
wanis to chart its own way and keep true 
to it. It is my conviction that if we do 
this Kiwanis will have a future even if 
some other service clubs, through becom- 
ing social groups or fraternal in type or 
through becoming primarily promoters 
of some cause, shall lose.their abiding 
usefulness. 


Winning Clubs 

It is obvious that attention must be 
given to membership in order to maintain 
this fundamental characteristic of Ki- 
wanis. In an organization of leadership, 
personnel peculiarly counts. Even in 
sports we recognize that a winning Notre 
Dame or Athletics team will not continue 
to be victorious simply because it has 
had one season of victory. The member- 
ship of the team must be constantly built 


up. I have already expressed the belief 
that we have a better understanding of 
this matter throughout Kiwanis today 
than ever before. We must press the mat- 
ter still further. By sound, adequate and 
continuing methods we must maintain and 
even improve the personnel of our clubs. 
In other words, we must be constantly 
building “winning” clubs. 

From the point of view of an abiding 
future what is demanded as to member- 
ship, holds even truer in the matter of 
leadership. Kiwanis, as a leadership or- 
ganization, must develop the practice of 
the wisest possible selection of club, dis- 
trict and International leaders, on the 
basis of their real ability, without preju- 
dice, favoritism and politics. We must 
be constantly alert to improve methods 
for properly instructing our leaders in 
regard to their responsibilities and op- 
portunities. We must carry on to still 
further perfection the comprehensive plan 
for leadership training which is being 
initiated this year. 

The future likewise must be assured by 
a creative leadership keeping so attuned 
to changing conditions and needs that in 
due time still further objectives shall be 
developed for International, districts and 
clubs. These shall freshly challenge our 
members and clubs and result in accom- 
plishments that will for the new day be 
even more significant than those realized 
in response to the objectives developed at 
present. In other words, as worthy, satis- 


factory and adequate as our present ob- | 
jectives are, we should never consider that | 


these are determined for all time. 

Most of us are doubtless familiar with 
those fine words of Past President Perry 
Patterson, who himself contributed so 
much to the soul of Kiwanis and likewise 
to the development of its practical or- 
ganization structure. To my notion he 
left words that set forth for all time the 
real genius of Kiwanis when he stated, 


as he did time and time again, that | 


Kiwanis is a conscious driving force | 
toward newer and higher objectives. 


These words describe the uninstitutional 
leadership force in Kiwanis that is of 
abiding value and likewise clearly in- 
dicate that from time to time the creative 
leadership of the organization must find 
newer and higher objectives to which to 
harness the tremendous potentialities of 
Kiwanis leadership. 





In 1921 I had great faith in Kiwanis | 


when I surrendered a place of large | 


leadership and accepted the secretary- | 


ship. I am glad to testify that I have not 
suffered the sad experience of disillusion- 


ment as have some in taking up new | 


responsibilities. Today, after nearly nine | 


years of service, I believe more in Kiwanis 
and have even a greater confidence in the 
future of Kiwanis regardless of critics or 
competitor organizations. 

Inspired by the significant past 
achieved by Kiwanis, but not lulled by it 
to an indifferent and inactive pride; made 
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The important paper you 
want when you want it. 


Correspondence as filed 
and contained in a “‘Ver- 
tex’? File Pocket is in- 
stantly available for 
reference. 


If your filing system is en- 
cumbered with slumping, bulg- 
ing folders which hamper the 
easy filing and finding of cor- 
respondence, install 


Uerte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which are specially designed to cor- 
rect these filing evils. They are 
always erect in the filing cabinet 
with their indexes plainly visible. 
They expand as the papers increase 
and will outlast twenty ordinary flat 
folders which are the common cause 
of filing troubles. 





A “‘Vertex’’ Pocket will be sent free 
for trial in your own files. All we 
ask is that you own or use a vertical 
filing system. 
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CUT HERE 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File 
Pocket, as described in January Kiwanis Magazine. 
Name of Firm 
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Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Everything 





Badges Hotel Signs 

Banners Membership 
Signs 

Bells Road Signs 

: Trophies Bronze Emblems 
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Prizes Decorations 


Embliematic supplies for ladies’ nights, 
dances, dinners, charter nights, etc. 
Write for Our Catalog “‘D” 


The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 
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JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World 
| Address 3326-84th Street, Jackson Heights 


| 


| Studio: NEW YORE 




















CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
rent ,on request. 


S CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 
*“‘No Agents”’ Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. 


























Science Explains the 


After 40! 


WELL known scien- 
tist’s new book about 
old age reveals facts 


which to many men will be 
amazing. Did you know 
that two-thirds of all men 
past middle age are said to 
have a certain seldom men- 
tioned disorder? Do you 
know the frequent cause of 
this decline in health? 


six days. Another grateful 
effect is usually the immedi- 
ate disappearance of chronic 
constipation. Usually the 
entire body is toned up. 
Either you feel ten years 
younger in six days or the 
treatment costs nothing. 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have gland trouble, 


‘6 ” . or any of the symptoms 

former New York Physi- - > : 
Common Old Age oe cays, “Tow preciaie mentioned, write today for 
Symptoms Se scientist’s free book, ““Why 


Medical men know this 
condition as hypertrophy of 
the prostate gland. Science 
now reveals that this swol- 
len gland—painless in itself 

not only often cheats men 
of health, but also be arson 
the bladder and is often 
directly responsible for sci- 
atica, backache, r ainsin the 


sand ears ahead ofthese Many Men Are Old at 
s ie. 


Forty.”” You can ask your- 
self certain frank questions 
that may reveal your true 
condition. Every man past 
40 should make this test, as 
insidious prostate disorder 
often leads to surgery. This 
book is absolutely free, but 
mail coupon immediately, 
as the edition is limited. 


ters 3c a dizziness. Dr. t Miler of New Address, 

xen allowed to run on it is ersey writes “Where there 

frequently the cause of is mental and physical ex- THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
sink y 2 ee haustion Thermalaid, to- 7425 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 
cystitis, severe bladder In- eae with an adjustment, 

flammation. n 100 per cent to If you live West of the 


65% Are Said to Have 
This Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now 
reached immediately by a 
new kind of safe home hy- 
giene that goes directly to 
the gland itself, without 
drugs, medicine, massage or 
Seatlension of electricity. 
Absolutely safe. 50,000 men 
have sank ie to restore the 
srostate gland to normal 
fenctioning. The principle 
involved 1s recommended 
by many physicians. Amaz- 
hi ig recoveries often made in 





Rockies, mail your inquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, 


Dept. 74-B 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


7425 Morris Ave., 
Steubenville, Ohio | 
Please send me FREE, and with- | 
out obligation, a copy of your 
booklet,‘ ‘Why Many Men Are Old 
at 40.” Mail in plain wrapper. 
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confident by the achieving present; it is 
my conviction that we can look forward 
to a continued and even greater place of 
usefulness for Kiwanis provided through 
proper attention to personnel, active 
leadership and the charting of newer and 
higher objectives we maintain the funda- 
mental characteristic of Kiwanis as local 
leadership groups of men who love one 
another and therefore do things. Along 
this course we can be joyously confident 
in the future of Kiwanis. 





Eleventh International Council 
(From page 44) 

those committees, and the necessity for 
close relationship between them and the 
district and club committees was em- 
phasized in order for a successful pro- 
gram of accomplishment in every Kiwanis 
objective and administrative policy. 

Those who presented this committee 


| | activity included: George A. Shurtleff 


Conservation of Youth... 


on Classification and Membership; 
Ernest F. McGregor on Kiwanis Edu- 
| cation; Edward S. Snover, Jr., on Pub- 
licity; Charles S. Donley on Laws and 
Regulations, member of the commit- 
tee substituting for Harry B. Durham, 
chairman; Fred H. Sned on Good Will 
and Grievances; Stephen E. Pawley on 
the Efficiency Contest; Jerry H. Lammers 
on Attendance; James P. Whyte on Public 
Affairs for Canada; Guy Guernsey on 
Public Affairs for the United States, sub- 
stituting for Doyle E. Carlton, chairman, 
who could not be present; J. Raymond 
Schutz on Business Standards; J. F. 
Bruins on Agriculture, substituting for 
Mell Jackson, chairman; John T. Mac- 
Donald on the Under-Privileged Child; 
Lynn A. Emerson on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement; Donald M. Swarth- 
out on Music; Past President Heinz on 
United States-Canada Week (Mr. Heinz 
being chairman of this special commit- 
tee); and O. Sam Cummings gave the 
report of the Committee of Past Inter- 
national Presidents. 


Demonstrations 

The demonstration of the first meeting 
of a hypothetical district executive com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the new 
district governor was enacted by Trustee 
William O. Harris, taking the part of the 
governor, and O. Sam Cummings, William 
J. Carrington, J. Randall Caton, Jr., 
Charles E. Millikan, Frank P. Hammond, 
Russell S. Perkinson and Tom Marshall, 
taking the parts of immediate past gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governors and secretary- 
treasurer respectively. These officers 
make up the district executive committee 
and this meeting was assumed to take 
place the day prior to the meeting of the 
district board of trustees in January, as 
is the case in all districts. 

The subjects discussed included the 
district budget, manner of appointing 
district committees and getting them to 
function, report of the International Coun- 
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cil by the district governor, discussion of 
the four administrative policies of the 
International Board of Trustees and how 
they would be carried out through the 
district organization, divisional meetings, 
official visitations of lieutenant-governors, 
club boards of directors, and the tentative 
plans for the Atlantic City Convention. 
At this district executive committee meet- 
ing recommendations are made for pres- 
entation to the district board of trustees 
for action on the following day. 

The demonstration showed all the new 
governors just how to conduct this district 
executive committee meeting. 

The second demonstration showed an 
official visit of the lieutenant-governor 
with a club board of directors, this being 
enacted by Trustee Howard T. Hill as the 
district officer, and the members of the 
board of directors of the North Central, 
Chicago, Kiwanis club acting in their real 
capacities. This demonstration showed 
the model method used in ascertaining 
the real condition of the club with sug- 
gestions by the lieutenant-governor as to 
how all of the work of the club could be 
made more effective. 

Both these demonstrations proved most 
instructive and both afforded a number 
of amusing remarks. 

The governors’ conference was presided 
over by Trustee Hill, and the conference 
of committee chairmen by Trustee Albert 
Snedeker. 

Messages of Past Presidents 

At the final luncheon, it was partic- 
ularly appropriate for the past Interna- 
tional presidents to present some general 
views of Kiwanis after three days of con- 
centrated attack on all the details of 
mechanics and functions. These talks 
emphasized the idealism of Kiwanis in 
order to obtain the heights that are pos- 
sible. It was emphasized that it is the 
philosophy of Kiwanis that has made the 
organization what it is; that members of 
Kiwanis are giving up time from family 
and business life in order to carry on the 
humanitarian program of Kiwanis; and 
that if all members were imbued with the 
spirit of that idealism and with a faith in 
the organization, there would be no doubt 
as to the large program of activities that 
could be accomplished. An optimistic note 
was sounded about conditions in Kiwanis 
being what they are; that often because 
of the desire to accomplish still more, we 
talk mostly of things to be done and of 
perfecting the machinery to bring about 
such accomplishment; that Kiwanis had 
gained a great momentum; that if we had 
statistics on all these past years they 
would clearly indicate reasons for that 
optimism; and that above all is the value 
of the many friendships that have built 
Kiwanis what it is. 

These past presidents expressed their 
sincere appreciation for having been able 
to work with the fine groups that exist in 
Kiwanis, with succeeding generations of 
International, district and club officers. 

Tribute was paid by the entire Council 


to the memory of Past International 
Presidents Perry S. Patterson and Henry 
J. Elliott. 

Fellowship, fun, entertainment, music, | 
and entertainment for the ladies who ac- 
companied members of the Council, all 
helped to fill in an extremely busy pro- | 
gram. Great hilarity was caused at one 
luncheon when President McDavid won 
the attendance prize which was a live 
young pig. Mention should be made of 
the song leading by Allison W. Honeycutt, 
Governor of the Carolinas District for 
1930-31, and Assistant Secretary Kimball 
who pinch hit for Douglas Swarthout 
because a bad cold and Chicago weather 
were too much for the latter’s voice. 


Tune in on Feb. 3! 


Broadcasting over KYW’s powerful new 
50,000 watt station (294 meters or 1020 kil.), 
a most interesting program sponsored by the 
North Central, Chicago, Kiwanis club, will go 
over the air from the Allerton House, 701 
North Michigan Avenue, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 3, from 6:30 to 7:00 p. m. 

The famous Allerton Glee Club composed 
of twenty of the finest male and feminine 
voices in Chicago will sing favorite Kiwanis 
songs, and Horace W. McDavid, President of 
Kiwanis International, will have a_ highly 
important and most interesting message. 

Chicago Kiwanians will gather in the Aller- 
ton dining-room for the event, and members 
throughout the United States and Canada will 
want to listen in. 


Old Issues Needed 


International President McDavid is very 
anxious to secure the following issues of THE 
Kiwanis MacazineE in order to have the com- 
plete volumes bound: 

January and February, 1922 
June, 1923 
February, 1927 

If you have any of the above-mentioned 
numbers, we would appreciate your sending 
them to THe Kiwanis Macazine at Inter- 


national Headquarters. 
WW) 
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Tn 
MEMORIAM 


Victor M. Johnson Dies 


At the time of printing this issue of the 
Magazine, it was learned that Past Inter- 
national President Victor M. Johnson had 
died on December 16 following an operation 
at Saint Joseph’s Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
































igan. 
The February issue of the Magazine will be 
a memorial number to him. 
a * * 


In an heroic but unsuccessful attempt to 
save his son from drowning, Kiwanian Emery 
H. Bruehl of Menasha, Wisconsin, lost his 
life. A resolution of sympathy on the death | 
of Kiwanian Bruehl and his son was passed 
by the club. 


a * * 


Science lost an eminent leader, as did 
Kiwanis, and theusands lost a friend when 
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Our Service Will Raise 
the Funds You Need 


Home Talent Shows --- Minstrels - -- Revues 
Pageants - - - Festivals - - - Expositions 


We have never had a failure. 
HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
64 West Randolph Street - - + Chicago, LiL 














10 Inches Off 
Waistline 
Quickly 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat_to be 
dissolved and absorbed. ou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as = natural way 
to reduce, Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
pothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the ree NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept.C-21 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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Address. 




















SPECIAL 


For January 
| Only 
Our No. 28 Gong 
as illustrated, 
complete 
with striker 
and cover 


$20.00 





A lovely gift for retiring officers 
to present to their club 


Gti Ferny, 


Gel ELM CI Ti 
7 Cincinnati, Ohio 





























U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser -Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 





Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revi 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A..F. STOEGER: Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
09 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd ‘St.) 





VOICE 


NOW! you can have 
The VOICE you want! 


Improvement 
Guaranteed 


No matter how hopeless your 
case may seem—send for free 


Voice Book. New SILENT 
Method of Voice Training. 
Increases Range. Improves 
quality. Banish huskiness— 
hoarseness. 100 per cent im- 
provement guaranteed—or 
money back. Mail coupon al 
once for free booklet—the 
greatest voice_booklet ever 
written—sent FREE with no 
obligation! 


No matter how hopeless your case may 
seem—send at once for free Voice Book. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 23-11 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 








Mail Coupon for Free Voice Book 


1922 Gunnyside Ave., 

Please send and without obligation, Prof. 
Pouentinger’s new ‘Se Voice Culture.” : 
I have checked subject in which 1 am most interested. 


C) Weak Voice FD Singing Daas 


a 

Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 23-18 
Chicago : 
' 
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Wesley Bradfield, archaeologist of the staff 
of the School of American Research and 
state museum, passed away. Kiwanian Brad- 
field was just completing-a report on several 
seasons’ field research work in ‘the Mimbres 
area, one of the most interesting and im- 
portant achievements in the whole field of 
southwestern archaeology. Bradfield was a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and a lieutenant governor in 
the Southwest District for 1929-30. He was 
nationally known for his archaeological dis- 
coveries, for the thoroughness and accuracy 
of his observations, and was one of the most 
expert photographers in the scientific field. 


% ae * 


Death has robbed the Alliance, Ohio, Ki- 
wanis club of one of its outstanding members, 
and the world of aviation a fearless pioneer 
with the tragic passing of Aubrey W. Hess. 
Kiwanian Hess went to his death in a flam- 
ing airplane which he, had designed and 
produced. A World War ace, Hess turned 
to the development of aviation after his dis- 
charge from the U. S. Aviation Corps. 

Two years ago he went to Alliance to 
organize the Alliance Aircraft Corporation. 
Surrounded by men with the same vision as 
himself, Hess toiled day and night for months 
to produce an airplane. Hess had taken a 
ship up to make a test flight and his friends 
were amazed a few moments later to see his 
plane burst into flames and drop like a 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1930 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 


United States - Canada Week 
April-27-May 3 
All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 14-20 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 




















meteor. Before anyone could reach his side 
he was burned almost beyond recognition. 





Mrs. Beecher M. Crouse, Utica, N. Y. Missing 


HE Utica Kiwanis club requests all 

Kiwanis clubs to do everything pos- 
sible to aid in the finding of Mrs. Beecher 
M. Crouse, wife of a prominent citizen of 
Utica. She was formerly Louise Shultas 
Knous of Hartford, Connecticut. She 
had been in poor health for the past year 
and has been missing from her home since 
Thursday night, November 14. She is a 
sister-in-law of Kiwanian Beirne Gordon 
of the Utica club. Her description is as 
follows: 

Well educated, refined appearance, 
speaks deliberately and in a low, soft 
voice, age 58, height 5 feet 3 inches, 
brown hair, brown eyes, weight 112 
lbs., teeth nearly perfect, slender 
ankles, broad hands with very promi- 
nent veins and short, stubby, knotted 


fingers, small finger on one hand has 
been broken and is permanently 
crooked, very small ears tight to her 
head. Uses glasses only for reading. 
At time of leaving she may have worn: 
a long tan coat with beaver collar and 
cuffs (containing a label reading “Guy, 
Hartford, Conn.”), a small hat, a 
brown dress or green skirt and a round 
gold wrist watch fastened to a wide 
gold bracelet. Has habit of looking 
often at watch. 

A reward of $5,000 is offered for in- 


formation leading to her return. If any 


clews are secured, telegraph immediately 
to Boyd E. Golder, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Utica Kiwanis club, 262 Genesee 
St., Utica, N. Y. 

































52 widely scattered Dealers 
visited in] month by Jelephone 








flour and feed 


A WuitewatTer, Wisconsin, 
company visited 52 of its dealers in one 
month by means of telephone calls. Sales, 

$29,958.89. Cost of calls, approximately $80. 

The use of trading area calls by business 
houses is growing so fast because it pays. It 
is quick and inexpensive to go by telephone. 
Men find that telephone calls get attention. 
They encourage prompt decisions. They en- 


able transactions to be consummated in 











Territory development and the tele- 
phone go hand in hand. Telephone calls 
and personal calls can be alternated. 
Towns that otherwise would be missed 
because of lack of time can be reached 
quickly and economically by telephone 
from central points. For buying, selling, 
developing good-will—the telephone will 
keep you in constant touch with your 


entire territory. Develop your business 


minutes. They enable each man to area to the full by telephone calls 
go farther and accomplish more. la *) ... Quick... Easy ... Economical. 
\, ,) 
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The FINANCIAL SITUATION and its 
effect on MONEY-RAISING Campaigns 


. « Atleast eight large Community Chest campaigns 
{Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, Columbus, Scran- 
ton, Indianapolis, Dayton, Houston} have gone over, 
since the market decline, for the largest amounts in the 
history of those communities. 

. « In one current Ketchum-directed campaign, 
three different men in one city contributed $50,000 each. 


. « Fourcampaigns for a total objective of $1,230,000 
have just been started in as many communities by the 
Ketchum organization, after complete consideration 
of conditions. 

. » Four campaigns under Ketchum direction came 
to successful completion in the midst of the stock- 
market disturbance. 


Financial Campaigns CAN be Safely 
Started Under Present Conditions 


In scores of cases the market disturbance is 
proving a blessing in disguise to institutions 
which are raising money. Millions of dollars of 
money that has been tied up in speculation has 
been released for more normal, healthy work ... 
Many fields of business which had been cramped 
for money for years are getting working capital at 
reasonable rates and are preparing to expand... 


Ketchum, Inc. will be glad to have one of its 
representatives make a survey of your conditions 
and your requirements and render an opinion as 
to your chances for a successful campaign. 


This opinion will be unbiased, because it is the 
business of Ketchum, Inc. to promote successful 
campaigns and, in the very nature of things, it can- 
not recommend campaigns which might not suc- 
ceed. During 1929 Ketchum has in at least 14 
instances recommended either a substantial defer- 
ment of a campaign or its abandonment. 


Our recommendations will cost you nothing and 
will not obligate you. 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 
Philadelphia Office—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 


Executive Officers: CARLTON G. KETCHUM GEORGE KETCHUM 
NORMAN MacLEOD ROBERT E. GROVE 
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$100,000 Raised in Detroit 


One lodge, with a member- 
ship of 1,163, raised more 
than $100,000 to free from 
debt the Findlater Masonic 
Temple at Detroit. This in 
spite of the fact that two 
previous financial cam- 
paigns had been attempted 
in this lodge. 


This fund was raised by 
the Lincoln Subscription 
Refunding Plan, under the 
direction of Ketchum, Inc. 
The debt will be retired and 
yet the total cost will be only 
about half the amount that 
would be needed merely to 
carry the debt. 





$65,000 Raised in Adrian 


After 11 campaigns in Ad- 
rian, Michigan had failed, 
the Adrian Masonic Temple 
raised $65,000 ... sufficient 
to free their Temple from 
debt. 


This campaign used the 
Lincoln Subscription 
Refunding Plan, with 
Ketchum, Inc. directing it. 
As in the campaign for the 
Findlater Temple, this plan 
will pay back all the sub- 
scribers 150 percentoftheir 
subscriptions. 
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